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7 HEN, last June, President Tru- 
‘ man spoke of “hysteria” over 
fommunist activities in America, I 
‘was jogged. Was I hysterical? Espi- 
‘onage and subversive activities had 
nm a constant concern of mine for 
e preceding six months. The con- 
‘tern was official. Since December 16, 
4948, I had been serving as Foreman 
jf the Special Federal Grand Jury, 
mpaneled in New York, to inquire 
Tato just such activities. 
_ Shortly before midnight, December 
45, the last day of its legal existence, 
a previous grand jury had indicted 
Kiker Hiss for perjury. In the sum- 
er it had indicted twelve Commun- 
who constitute the so-called 
Wmerican Politburo. Eleven of these 
fe now being tried before Federal 
ladge Harold S. Medina for plotting 


to overthrow the government.’ The 
successor grand jury, immediately 
sworn in and dubbed “the Spy Grand 
Jury” by the press, later indicted 
Judith Coplon and Valenfin Gubit- 
chev, the Russian» with whom she de- 
clared she was in love. 

In the period following Mr. Tru- 
man’s “hysteria” press conference, 
there have been various analyses of 
his comments. -None of these, I must 
hasten to add parenthetically, dealt 
with my emotional state of mind, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable. Instead the 
analyzers of the nation’s press sought. 
in general to establish two points: 
were the people of the country hys- 
terical; and what was contributing to 
this hysteria. 

It was a relief when I read that 
the overwhelming majority of opinion 


1 Since this article was written, the eleven Communists have been found guilty as 


. [Editor.] 


* New Haven 7, Conn., October, 1949. 
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is that the American people are not 
indulging in hysteria. (Of course I 
had decided I was not!) If the press 
is any guide, they are extremely inter- 
ested in what is going on on the com- 
munist front today in our midst as 
well as abroad. Even the most staid 
newspapers have front-paged stories 
of the Hiss perjury trial, the Coplon 
trial in Washington and the top Com- 
munists’ trial in New York. They 
have also prominently displayed ac- 
counts of proceedings on Capitol Hill 
in Washington, particularly those of 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 


THE PREss 


How accurate a particular newspa- 
per is in gauging reader-interest can 
be argued pro and con. But when the 
press as a whole, not only in one 


~* section of the country but universally, 


\ 
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deals prominently with the same 
events, it is difficult to argue that 
these have not aroused public inter- 
est. Many readers, of course, sift the 
accounts for their sensational aspects 
and, once curiosity is satisfied, give 
no more thought to the matter than 
they might to a Hollywood scandal. 
But if the press, either in its news- 
stories or its editorials and columns, 
has whipped up the public to that ir- 
rationality which characterizes hys- 
teria, it has yet to make a report. We 
have not read of Stalin being burned 
in effigy in any State capital or ham- 
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let, of mass meetings called to eulo- 
gize J. Edgar Hoover and cat-call 
Eugene Dennis, of mobs storming 
courthouses, jails or homes looking to 
string up all accused of subversive 
activities. The average citizen may 
have and doubtless has deep-rooted 
convictions about the circumstances 
to which the President referred. Sin- 
gularly few are translating thoughts 
into action or even into intemperate 
words. 

The Coplon trial and the Hiss trial 
were held in crowded courtrooms and 
will be again when both are begun 
afresh in November. So, too, have 
been certain murder trials. The mara- 
thon trial before Judge Medina con- 
tinues to draw capacity audiences 
even if these are mainly composed of 
communist sympathizers. Outside and 
across the street, a bedraggled, plac- 
ard-carrying group dejectedly cir- 
cles. Now and then on special occa- 
sions a party-line order supplements 
these pickets of Judge Medina with 
several hundred more partisans. 


Mr. Truman, of course, was not. 


speaking of such people. He was not 
speaking of the communist defendants 
and their attorneys who, if any, might 
be called “hysterical” at times. Mos- 
cow itself has shown alarm about the 
progress of events on the communist 
front in America. It has been staging 
an orderly withdrawal of many of its 
known agents. Gerhard Eisler, who 
had long fought his deportation, spec- 
tacularly escaped, as Senator Karl H. 
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Mundt put it, “on orders.” Others, in 
whom the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation was equally interested, sud- 
denly dropped their legal battles to 
remain, and vanished behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

There are many indications that 
the American Communist Party quite 
logically and coldly has made plans 
based on the eventuality that the 
Medina jury will find their leaders 
guilty. It knows of course that such 
an outcome will be challenged in 
time-consuming legal proceedings be- 
fore the issue is settled. But should 
an appeal go to the Supreme Court 
and it decides against the defendants, 
the party will have set its stage to go 
underground. 

If the citizen, then, finds neither 
himself nor any of his neighbors in 
the throes of hysteria, perhaps it is 
pointless for the analyst to look into 
who or what is contributing to a non- 
existent state of mind. But he may 
first want to determine what the Pres- 


| ident did or did not have in mind. 
not | 


Many commentators have pointed 
to the fact that at least the major sen- 
sations concerning communism in 
America over the past years have 
arisen from governmental action. The 


| Federal Grand Jury which indicted 


the members of the so-called Ameri- 
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can Communist Politburo was im- 
paneled in June, 1947, at the direc- 
tion of the Department of Justice. 
The same grand jury, after the pre- 
sentation of evidence by Thomas J. 
Donegan, specially appointed assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, indicted 
Alger Hiss for perjury. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Not the Truman Administration 
but the House Un-American Activities 
Committee set in motion the train of 
events which led to this outcome. It 
publicized the accusations Whittaker 
Chambers made against Hiss, but 
then Chambers had only stated Hiss 
had been a Communist. The Commit- 
tee took no punitive action. It could 
not. In the first place, were Hiss a 
Communist he would have violated no 
federal law; in the second, prosecu- 
tion is a function not of Congress but 
of the Administration through the 
Department of Justice. 

The Hiss-Chambers duel would not 
have gone beyond its Congressional 
period had not Hiss forwarded the 
action. This he did when he sued 
Chambers for libel. It was only after 
he had been served in this suit that 
Chambers produced those papers, 
popularly called the pumpkin papers, 
and then accused Hiss of having en- 
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gaged in espionage. That being a 
federal violation if proved, the De- 
partment of Justice took over and has 
had the matter under its jurisdiction 
ever since. 

The Department, through its own 
agency, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, brought about the arrests 
of Judith Coplon and Valentin Gubit- 
chev. The Grand Jury which I head 
—a body vested during its existence 
with an independent authority—in- 
dicted both on four charges. The 
evidence was presented to us by Ray- 
mond P. Whearty, a prominent attor- 
ney in the Department who was one 
of Miss Coplon’s prosecutors at her 
trial in Washington on later indict- 
ments handed up there. He is sched- 
uled to repeat that role when she and 
Gubitchev are brought to trial in 
New York. 

These three cases, then, are the 
responsibility of the Administration 
itseli—the Administration as the ini- 
tiator and the prosecutor before the 
Judiciary branch of the goyernment. 
When Mr. Truman declared there was 
no hysteria in his Administration, by 
implication at least he absolved his 
own Department of Justice. 


“Rep HERRING” 


There remains the Legislative. It 
is notorious that the President last 
year was impatient with the House 
Committee, then Republican con- 
trolled. From the purely political 
situation at the time, his August “red 





herring” characterization of the Com. 
mittee did make sense. The latter was” 


focusing public attention on sensa- 


tional matters affecting the integrity” 


of men in the Administration which © 
Mr. Truman had inherited; and di- | 
verting public attention away from — 


issues which Mr. Truman wished to 
stress. 

After the election, the pumpkin» 
papers were produced and the real © 
fireworks began. Members of the 
House Committee, nettled by the 
President’s “red herring” tag, made_ 


the most of the situation. They and _ 


the Department of Justice were at! 
times at loggerheads. A few of the 
Committee appeared to be more in- 
terested in headlines for themselves 
than in serving the cause of justice. 


It was at such juncture that I was | 


catapulted into the situation. I re- 
ceived a notice to appear in Federal 
Court on December 16 for grand jury 
duty. Up to then I had not given 
close attention to the apparently fan- 
tastic circumstances surrounding 
Alger Hiss, Whittaker Chambers and 
his pumpkin papers. Then and in the 
intervening two weeks, when I did 

“read up,” I wasn’t given to hysteria. 


I recognized, as I had done for years, \ 


that communism was a menace, even 
in America, but for profounder reas- 
ons than any evil espionage might 
work. 

I saw no reason to be more than 
usually concerned by the new turn of 
events. The country possibly might 
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have suffered certain serious disad- 
vantages if the Chambers story were 
true. Certainly it is possible that the 
State Department papers made avail- 
able to Russia may have played a 
part in Stalin’s decision to sign that 
pact with Hitler which opened the 
way to Germany’s invasion of Po- 
land in 1939 and the precipitation of 
the second World War. 

But that was water over the dam. 
America was still not Moscow-con- 
trolled. When I realized, as my name 
was drawn from a lot of one handred 
prospective grand jurors, that I had 
been willy-nilly plunged into a strong 
current of events, I was mainly intent 
on determining how I could schedule 
my time to take on new duties. I had 
to look eighteen months ahead, for 
the new jury would have a legal ex- 
istence until June, 1950. 


GRAND Jurors Not EMOTIONAL 


Later, I was even more sobered 
when the Court announced that I was 
appointed as Foreman of a group of 
twenty-two men and one woman. The 
circumstances were dramatic enough. 
That morning, every paper on the 
newsstands shrieked “Hiss Indicted.” 
He entered the courtroom for his ar- 
taignment a few moments after we 
had been shepherded to an upper 
courthouse floor to organize for the 
work before us—to inquire into “es- 
pionage and subversive activities.” 

But the circumstances, as the Grand 
Jury went through the necessary work 
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of organizing, were not apt to produce 
hysteria. None of the grand jurors, 
I can state without violating that oath 
of secrecy which each grand juror 
must take, was emotionally over-. 
keyed. They gave no evidence of this 
then, or at any other time. The mat- 
ters before them were, of course, 
highly sensational: at times fascinat- 
ing in their details; at others, in their 
exaction of the closest attention, a de- 
cided burden on the understanding 
and memory. 

During the succeeding months 
many witnesses were examined— 
Whittaker Chambers, Julian Wad- 
leigh, Elizabeth Bentley, Anna Louise 
Strong, Isaac Don Levine, Francis B. 
Sayre, Adolph A. Berle, Lee Press- 
man, to mention a few whose names 
gre now familiar through numerous 
press accounts. 

Very much of the obtained infor- 
mation, however, will remain secret 
in the stenographic record of the 
grand jury hearings. Some of it ob- 
viously is not legal evidence in the 
sense that it could properly be ad- 
mitted in a criminal trial. Over the 
admissibility of other testimony writ- 
ten in the grand jury record, lawyers 
themselves will argue, as happened 
very plainly in the Hiss trial. Even 
before it ended dramatically in “no 
verdict,” Judge Samuel H. Kaufman 
was accused of partiality to the de- 
fense. This centered in greater part 
on his ruling out evidence which the 
prosecution sought to introduce. 
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Unlike procedures at a criminal 
trial, nothing the grand jury witness 
wants to say is barred. The grand 
jury seeks all information pertinent 
to its inquiry and not just one set of 
facts favorable to one side or an- 
other. It has power, further, to sum- 
mon before it for questioning any 
person who is believed to have infor- 
mation of value; and, indeed, inde- 
pendently of any other governmental 
agency, it can initiate and conduct 
its own investigations. 


Gumep By RULES 


Very definite rules govern in the 
grand jury room, however. These, as 
well as the nature of the investigative- 
judicial role the grand jurors must 
play, induce calmness. Unlike a trial 
jury, the grand jury does not require 
unanimity in arriving at an indict- 
ment. Of twenty-three, a simple ma- 
jority of twelve is needed tor that 
action. Sixteen constitute a quorum 
and no evidence may be presented at 
any time without that quorum. 

The great responsibility of the 
grand jury, as the anciently estab- 
lished representative of the people, 
would in itself discourage hysteria. 
No one has yet charged the “Spy 
Grand Jury” with acting excitedly 
when it indicted Judith Coplon and 
Valentin Gubitchev. Its purpose is 
not to determine final guilt—the duty 
of a trial jury—but to state that vio- 
lation of federal laws has occurred 
and the named individual should be 
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prosecuted. In this particular case, 
Miss Coplon was found guilty in 
Washington. A New York trial jury 
will render a verdict for or against 
her and her co-defendant this autumn. 

In a sense, a grand jury can be said 
to speak publicly when it votes an 
indictment. It may so speak in an- 
other manner—by issuing a present- 
ment. The “Spy Grand Jury” handed 
up such a document in Federal court 
last April. This warned of an in- 
crease of espionage in America and 
urged €ongress to amend espionage 
laws which it declared are now “in- 
adequate and unrealistic.” 

Although the presentment was 
widely discussed, the grand jury so 
far, I can cheerfully report, has not 
been attacked for taking an irrespon- 
sible and impassioned position. It 
has not been accused of embarking 
on a witch hunt. Twenty-three jurors 
testified to their unanimity of opinion 
by signing the presentment and again 
when all were present at the time 
when the court accepted it and or- 
dered it filed as an official document. 

It is true there was some flurry of 
excitement on Capitol Hill when the 
presentment was first reported in the 
press. Radio commentators and head- 
line-writers had disproportionately 
played up one of its paragraphs. Con- 
gressmen were led to believe that the 
document rebuked the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities; some 
even that it recommended the Com- 
mittee be abolished. One needed only 
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to read the paragraph to determine 
the falsity of such interpretation. 
“Having seen at firsthand the difi- 
culties in arriving at the truth con- 
cerning espionage violations when 
witnesses have been alerted by pub- 
licized charges and countercharges, 
the grand jury recommends that all 
investigating bodies conduct their in- 
quiries into espionage in secret.” 


CERTAIN Metuops DEPLORED 


This may be construed, and should 
be, to indicate that the grand jury 
deplored certain methods of the Com- 
mittee in the conduct of its own hear- 
ings. In the past, too many people 
have been smeared on the charges of 
one man—charges which had yet to 
be sufficiently investigated and which, 
on investigation, proved groundless. 
Too many irresponsible statements 
had found their way into blaring 
headlines. The death of Lawrence 
Duggan after a plunge from a New 
York skyscraper will doubtless re- 
main an unsolved mystery. He had 
been mentioned in testimony before 
the Committee as one of communist 
leanings. The F.B.I. had questioned 
and exonerated him but it was widely 
believed that he had committed sui- 
cide to avoid further inquiries. 

The grand jury presentment was 
careful to include “all investigating 
bodies” holding hearings on espion- 
age, and not merely the House Com- 
mittee. In recent months, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has been feed- 
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ing equally sensational stories to the 
press. The charges of communist 
control of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, which sprouted out of this 
Committee’s examination of amend- 
ments to the immigration laws, is a 
case in point. The charges, once 
aired, were denied by responsible 
U.N. officials. If the stories are un- 
true, the suspicions aroused will not 
be easily lulled. Truth seldom out- 
runs rumors. 

The grand jury’s recommendations 
in the pertinent paragraph had “blan- 
ket” coverage. They had nothing to 
say about the fundamental work on 
which “investigating bodies” are en- 
gaged. That was not the present- 
ment’s province. Actually, the grand 
jury is on unofficial record as not de- 
valuing the work of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, but 
to the contrary. 

President Truman, when his party 
organized Congress last year, could 
have followed up his “red herring” 
charge by recommending the abolish- 
ment of the Committee. He did not. 
Or if he did, there is no record that 
administrative leaders in Congress 
overruled him. A poll of that time 
had indicated sixty per cent of the 
people in favor of the Committee’s 
work being continued. 

There have been of course many 
who have castigated the Committee 
for conducting what have been called 
“witch hunts.” Apparently it is in- 
different to this particular criticism. 
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It has been sensitive to that directed 
against certain of its actions or pro- 
cedures. For one think it has been 
more circumspect about its publicity 
in recent months. 


The most serious charge made 
against it, since Representative John 
S. Wood became its Chairman last 
January, concerns the text-book in- 
vestigation. Mr. Wood’s name ap- 
peared on a letter sent to various in- 
stitutions of learning asking them to 
submit a list of books used in class- 
rooms. The letter indicated that texts 
would be carefully examined to deter- 
mine if they were anti-American. Edu- 
cators quickly called public attention 
to this request and it became known 
in short order that the Committee had 
not authorized the letter. Doubtless 
it never would have. 


It is highly probable that the idea 
of such a letter and the projected ex- 
amination of textbooks did not orig- 
inate with any Committee-man but 
rather with some over-zealous and not 
too wise staff member. Officials 
pressed for time or reposing too 
much confidence in a subordinate, 
often enough have embarked on 
courses which later prove very em- 
barrassing. 


America has yet to witness official 
book-burnings in city squares and on 
village greens. No one in his right 
mind would endorse such actions 
even in prospect. Nor would he deny 
that if Americans should be betrayed 
into such irrationalities, we might 
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then be on the road to that type of 
burning which terminated witch- 
hunting in the past. Merely to make 
such statements of fact illustrates that 
America is far from that type of 
hysteria. 


Party Po.irics 


It is pertinent to observe, however, 
that many of those who have indi- 
cated their fears of America embark- 
ing on “witch-hunts,” have other axes 
to grind. Mr. Truman himself, with 
his casual remarks about hysteria, is 
possibly and most probably con- 
cerned with party politics. He in- 
herited the Roosevelt Administration 
and it is simple to understand that 
its enemies have sought and will seek 
to discredit him by discrediting Mr. 
Roosevelt. To call such efforts hy- 
steria might be humorously put in the 
same category as to call them “a wild 
goose chase.” 

At least some part of the severe 
criticism of Judge Kaufman’s hand- 
ling of the Hiss trial last summer 
did have roots in certain political 
considerations. Arthur Krock, poli- 
tical commentator of the New York 
Times, early in June had written that 
“the deep thinkers among Adminis- 
tration politicos” hoped Mr. Hiss 
would be acquitted. 

However, the government at- 
torneys, Thomas F. Murphy and 
Thomas J. Donegan — both respon- 
sible to the Attorney-General of the 
United States—conducted the prose- 
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cution in an extremely able, an ab- 
solutely unimpeachable, manner. Had 
they not, there might have been 
charges that the “Administration 
politicos” had taken steps to turn 
hope into reality. Rightly or wrongly, 
Judge Kaufman came under fire on 
a record about whose correctness and 
propriety lawyers have yet to agree. 
The government’s prompt statement 
that it would bring Mr. Hiss to a new 
trial should speak for itself. 


Mr. Truman, nevertheless, was in 
odd company and some day may find 
the necessity of dissociating himself 
from it. This is the company who, 
whether they know it or not, follow 
the party-line of Communists who are 
always shrieking “witch hunt!” The 
phrase is so often mouthed before 
Judge Medina that likely court sten- 
ographers have a short-hand symbol 
for it. Translated, it means that the 
Communists want to pursue devious 
means with no one to reveal what 
they are about. They seek cover in 
those constitutional rights which once 
in power they would quickly destroy. 

Fellow-travelers, whose seemingly 
innocent maneuverings are threatened 
with a probing light, show no hesi- 
tation in raising the same battle cry. 
Nor do those organizations which 
have been labeled subversive, whether 
by official action or by the unpolled 
public. 


Still others, neither Communists 
nor fellow-travelers, speak against 
America’s fear of communism while 
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themselves succumbing to another 
fear. This is that any interference 
with known subversives, in what they 
interpret as a violation of freedom, 
will endanger our constitutional guar- 
antees of rights. That argument pro- 
ceeds apace. The American people 
will eventually solve it and I do not 
fear that it will be with a resolution 
which will topple over our form of 
government. 


Tue F.B.I. 


Some hue and cry about our be- 
coming a “police state” through the 
operation of the F.B.I. was raised 
during the Coplon trial. If a census 
of such objectors were made, it would 
show that at least the majority be- 
longed to one of the groups I have 
just mentioned. The Communists and 
the F.B.I. are sworn to enmity by 
the very nature of the work of both. 
Nor can fellow-travelers love the Bu- 
reau more. Those who believe, as 
the grand jurors do, that no one 
should be accused without being 
given an opportunity to defend him- 
self, could not escape admitting, how- 
ever, that certain revelations at the 
Coplon trial were very unfortunate. 

When arrested, Miss Coplon had 
certain F.B.I. secret memoranda in 
digest form. The government fought 
to keep the majority of these papers 
out of the evidence. It argued their 
revelations would affect “the security 
of the nation.” The argument could 
have been protracted: the F.B.I. pro- 
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tects that security and anything which 
hampers the work of the F.B.I. affects 
security. Nevertheless, the Coplon at- 
torney demanded that not only the 
memoranda but also the full reports 
on which they were based, be given to 
the jury—and also the public. The 
judge sustained him. 

It should be obvious that if I wrote 
the F.B.I. saying that John Doe was 
a Communist engaged in subversive 
activities, my letter at least would be 
filed. The F.B.I., in proper course, 
would investigate to determine if I 
were reliable, a plain crank or John 
Doe’s vindictive enemy. Determining 
that I was the latter, a report to that 
effect would be attached to my letter. 
This is a simplification, of course. But 
those named through the Coplon trial 
were no more determined to be guilty 
of the suspicions addressed to them 
than my hypothetical John Doe. 


The blame for the unhappy revela- 
tions should not then be placed on 
that very agency—the Department of 
Justice—which so strongly opposed 
the admission of the reports in the 
Coplon trial. The F.B.I. files, like 
those of the police, are confidential 
and the only logical procedure is to 
keep them so. They must exist if 
the Bureau is to operate efficiently. 
Through the Coplon trial publicity, 
J. Edgar Hoover, its head, estimated 
that it had lost twelve highly valued 
counter-espionage agents. Bar Asso- 
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ciations and other similar bodies 
might well investigate to determine 
if the Coplon attorney, who was re- 
sponsible for opening the door, ex- 
ceeded his rights; and, if so, what 
steps can be taken to prevent future 
similar occurrences. 

But it would be the sheerest folly 
to argue, as some talking about a po- 
lice state would do, that because of 
this episode the F.B.I. should be abol- 
lished. It has done no more than it 
was wisely set up to do. Its existence 
is imperative if we are to fight under- 
ground forces. Congress should 
strengthen it by eliminating its pres- 
ent handicaps of lack of funds and 
inadequate laws. 

By getting to the roots, through 
tested methods, of all suspicions, the 
F.B.I. is itself a counter-agent to 
America’s ever growing hysterical 
about the communist menace. In- 
deed, the American people would be 
impelled into the camp of an opposite 
hysteria if they failed to know that 
such a menace existed and that it can- 
not be dealt with by any but the most 
alert measures. A growing majority, 
now already large, is becoming more 
and more convinced that communism 
cannot be exorcised or made less 
dangerous by pious words concern- 
ing perils to our Constitution. We 
must do more than remain passively 
tolerant of its plots and stratagems. 
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3 an of the early acts of the new 
authorities in Hankow was to 
send to the missionaries a proc- 
lamation guaranteeing protection, 
signed by Chairman Mao Tse-Tung 
and General Chu Teh. Further north, 
in Tatung, this was somewhat quali- 


fied: 


The People’s Government is, and re- 
mains, in favor of religious freedom. 
But the Church is an institution that 
was recognized by the Nationalists, and 
the People’s Government does not rec- 
ognize such institutions. Therefore, the 
Church, in the eyes of the People’s 
Government, is no longer a legal organ- 
ization. To become a legal organization, 
it will have to apply for approval and 
legal standing. Once our new China 
gives approval, then you will be able 
to go out to the villages and preach. 
Meanwhile, you can do nothing legally. 
However, since you foreigners are 
stranded in the city, you can do your 
usual work here, but only that. Chinese 
priests may go out, but only as Chinese 
citizens—not to propagate religion. 


One does not need much experi- 
ence of this modern world to be scep- 
tical about all such proclamations. 
What matters in practice is what the 
authorities actually do. In China so 


far there is no consistent policy among 
the Reds in their attitude to Catholic 
missionaries. In some places there is 
almost no change at all: mission work 
continues as usual. In other places 
there is a certain amount of red tape 
to be unravelled before doing any- 
thing; in others, again, there is active 
persecution of the Church, though at 
the moment, not unto blood. The 
Reds, for the present, are acting on 
the policy, “martyrs don’t pay.” The 
following incidents have all occurred 
in China in recent months. They do 
not give a true picture of China as 
a whole, but from them all taken to- 
gether some idea may be gathered of 
the state of the Church in China 
today. The Church is suffering: it is 
not in agony. 

In some places the missionaries 
may move round and visit outlying 
mission stations—provided they ask 
for a pass each time. In Loyang, 
Bishop Bassi had to stand in the 
open, hatless, under a hot sun, from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. while he was tried 
for having visited a rural mission 
without such a permit. In North Kian- 


1 The Editors publish this not as a comprehensive report, but as a digest of such news 
.as filtered through between the fall of Shanghai on May 25 and the beginning of September. 


*35 Lower Leeson St., Dublin, Eire, October, 1949. 
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su a pass is needed to travel from one 
district to another. One priest had 
to show his pass twenty-one times 
on a seventy-mile journey. 

The Catholic Press has had to cease 
its good work practically entirely. 
Special regulations are made for 
papers edited by foreigners. There 
was hope in Shanghai that some of 
the Catholic Chinese periodicals could 
recommence publication shortly. 


SELF-GOVERNING COMMITTEES 


In wumiversities and secondary 
schools the Reds set up self-govern- 
ing committees of the students to con- 
trol the affairs of the college or uni- 
versity. In the Jesuit Aurora Univer- 
sity (Shanghai) the committee de- 
cided that all lectures in future must 
be in Chinese; however, up to the 
summer many lectures were still given 
in French. In Tsinku University, at 
Tientsin, the former Hautes Etudes, 
the University Council includes some 
priests, some professors, students, 
clerical employes and other workers. 
Decisions made after long discussions 
at the meetings are, with the approval 
of the President, law for the Uni- 
versity. The President of the Uni- 
versity is Father Joseph Wang, S.J. 
In Peking, severer conditions have 
prevailed in the Catholic Fu Jen Uni- 
versity, in the care of the Fathers of 
the Divine Word. Little by little, the 
foreign priests were made to yield 
place to Chinese professors, until at 
the end the only reason why the Reds 
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allowed the Fathers to continue in 
the University seemed to be that they 
were a source of revenue from Amer- 
ica. For a time there was a doubt 
whether the University would reopen 
this autumn. At present the intention 
is to open and an attendance of well 
over 1,000 students is expected. One 
crux of the University’s difficulties 
is the extent to which the teaching 
of courses in Marxism and material- 
ism, required by the Government, can 
be tolerated. 


On June 19, on the establishment 
of the University Affairs Council in 
Fu Jen, the former Rector, Rev. Har- 
old Rigney, S.V.D., made a fine 
speech: , 


The Deputy-Director of the Bureau 
of Education has spoken to you about 
the spirit of co-operation between Chi- 
nese and foreigners. We priests and 
sisters do not like to be considered as 
foreigners, but we wish to be regarded 
as religious workers in China. While we 
cannot change our outward form, our 
hearts are the hearts of Chinese. There- 
fore, we remain here, and we hope to 
find a place given to us among the 
Chinese people. If we did not really love 
China, and yet remain here among peo- 
ple we disliked—this would have no 
meaning. We are here because we want 
to stay here. 


The Deputy-Director has told us that 
religious courses which the Church con- 
siders as of moment can be taught in 
the University. We are very glad to 
hear that, because explanations of 
Church history and religious doctrines 
are significant courses indeed. The 
Catholic Church does not expect that 
these courses should gain a place in 
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the State schools. Therefore, she estab- 
lishes her own institutions of higher 
education. 

Academic freedom is to be guaran- 
teed at Fu Jen. The Catholic Church 
fully understands what freedom is. 
Really to search for the truth will help 
the people of any land to gain freedom. 
Jesus said: “The truth will make you 
free.’ The Catholic Church is never 
afraid of the truth. Moreover, she knows 
that the question of truth is the founda- 
tion of any educational system. The 
Catholic Church hates ignorance. The 
wicked spirit is the spirit of darkness. 
The object of the Church’s work is to 
roll back the shadows that darken the 
world. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


It is said that the Reds view uni- 
versity students as “beyond redemp- 
tion” and, therefore, concentrate their 
efforts on the more impressionable 
secondary school pupils. But, once 
again, actual practice varies very 
much from place to place. St. Aloy- 
sius’ Industrial School in Wuhu, 
Anhwei Province, in charge of the 
Spanish Jesuits, has experienced little 
difficulty up to the present. Indeed, 
circumstances, we are told, “far from 
impeding the spread of the Faith, 
seem to be favoring it.” An autono- 
mous student council was formed, 
but it introduced almost no changes 
in the school program, and the lay 
teaching staff is working in close har- 
mony with the priests. This year the 
first sixteen boys to complete the six- 
year course graduated. Before receiv- 
ing their diplomas and returning 
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home twelve Catholic boys dedicated 
their lives and activities to Our 
Blessed Mother. 

In Pengpu, a mission in charge of 
the Italian Jesuits, things are more 
difficult. 

The situation grows worse daily for 
the middle school. It is being trans- 
formed into an anti-religious instru- 
ment. A Catholic student, the finest stu- 
dent in the city, who had been freely 
elected the first President of the Stu- 
dents’ Association, has now been ex- 
pelled from the school because, when 
formally asked to apostatize, he refused. 
Other Catholic students who remain in 
school lead an almost impossible exist- 
ence. 

In some other schools the Reds met 
with some surprises when they tried 
to introduce co-education. The girls 
got together, elected a student com- 
mittee and voted on the matter. By 
popular vote they refused to dance 
or take part in theatrical plays with 
the boys, but agreed to sing with 
them. In another school in North 
Anchwei the girls voted five to one 
against co-education and insisted on 
their rights to decide such matters. 

In different places the following 
forms of persecution are to be met 
with: boys may not serve Mass, 
church bells may not be rung, pray- 
ers may not be said in common, Sac- 
ramental Confession is forbidden, 


Holy Communion is condemned as 
anti-hygienic, people are forbidden to 
go to Mass, heavy and increasing 
taxes are laid on the mission prop- 
erty, huge contributions of rice are 
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exacted, religious attendance on the 
sick is forbidden. But, as has been 
said, such prohibitions are by no 
means universal. 

Earlier, popular trials were held 
of missionaries, but at present such 
trials are not so common. This may 
possibly be because they were not 
always a great success. Not infre- 
quently all the people of the district, 
pagans as well as Christians, stood 
loyally behind the missionaries and 
refused to agree to the charges made 
against them. There are at the mo- 
ment, however, still some missionar- 
ies in prison. Father Louis-Marie 
Frederic, O.F.M., and two Francis- 
can Missionaries of Mary have been 
imprisoned since September, 1947. 
At present they are held in Chefoo 
under close custody, but food can be 
sent to them twice daily. Recently 
they were able to receive Holy Com- 
munion for the first time since, their 
arrest. In Loyang, two priests of the 
Parma Mission Society, Fathers Gio- 
vanni Zotti and Francisco Teodori, 
are in prison. 

Mass for the people is proving a 
difficulty in some places. As soon as 
the Reds arrive they see the Catholic 
Church is the biggest building in the 
locality. They promptly demand it for 
public meetings. If the priest is to 
use it at all, he must do so very early 
in the morning and often the people 
are unable to come so early. The Reds 
then say: “You see, the people do not 
want to come, so, as you don’t need 
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your church, we shall take it over 
completely.” In some places Mass is 
said in the morning at 4 o’clock or 
even at 2 o'clock. In Tientsin, the 
Bishop has given permission for eve- 
ning Mass with Communion for those 
who have fasted from food for four 
hours and from liquids for three 
hours. In other Missions, the priest 
says Mass in private houses. 


PLIGHT OF MISSIONARIES 


How do the missionaries manage 
to live? It is very difficult to get 
money from abroad, so in many cases 
the missionaries have to undertake 
manual labor to earn their daily sub- 
sistence. Some are engaged in tilling 
the fields, some in spinning, some in 
making stockings. In many districts 
the Reds demand that everyone be 
engaged in some sort of materially 
productive work. “We have been told 
that we can remain as industrialists,” 
writes a missionary from Taiyuan, 
“so we have transformed part of the 
residence into a cotton factory, where 
all work. Though it may not give 
much profit, it makes things easier 
for us.” 

What effect is all this having on 
the Church in China? Reports com- 
ing in from almost every Mission are 
very consoling. There have been some 
defections, even among the so-called 
“old” Christians, but for the most 
part the persecution has acted as a 
stimulus to greater fervor on the part 
of the Christians. From Paoting, in 
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Eastern Hopeh, China’s fourth larg- 
est diocese, a small number of priests 
do itinerant missionary work. Two of 
these Fathers, rather elderly, have 
each had more than a hundred con- 
verts in recent months. “The faith 
of our people has been nourished in 
their misfortunes, and it manifests 
itself strong and active.” A Francis- 
can father, forty years in China, 
writes from Taiyuan: 


All the priests who can be spared are 
out visiting the outside stations and 
reaping fruits. It is a great consolation 
to see how faithful our Christians have 
remained, and how steadfast they are 
in their religion. 


From Suchow comes the same con- 
soling news: 


A renewal of fervour among the 
Christians, and growing interest among 
non-Christians towards the Church are 
evident effects of the present circum- 
stances here. Churches are full on Sun- 
days and Holydays as they never were 
in the days of prosperity. More attend 
weekday Masses and receive Com- 
munion daily than formerly. At night, 
in the country, crowds gather regularly 
for prayers in each village, and when 
this is not possible, smaller groups say 
the prayers in the homes. Nearly every 
Mission post has had a score of Chris- 
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tians, long unheard from, coming back 
to the Sacraments and their religious 
duties. 


FaitH In Gop 


In Hwaiyang, south-west of Kai- 
feng, at a public assembly, after an 
anti-religious speech, the audience 
was asked if anyone still believed in 
God and spirits. Practically everyone 
present, Christians and non-Chris- 
tians alike, raised their hands in 
affirmation. 

Persecution is no new thing in 
China. The present persecution is 
very real, but it is not so severe at 
the moment as former persecutions 
in China or in other parts of the 
world. What does the future hold? 
That is in the hands of Divine Provi- 
dence. At least for the present there 
are no grounds for despairing of the 
future in China. It is rare indeed that 
a persecution succeeds in stamping 
out the Faith. So, in spite of despair- 
ing words that have appeared, there 
seems to be every reason to hope that 
the present trial will serve only to 
increase the earnestness of the clergy 
and the people in the vast land of 
China. 


“Is it not Catholic doctrine that when a brother is excluded, rejected, 
segregated, it is Christ who is insulted and humiliated?”—Archbishop 
Robert E. Lucey. 
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a is a highly complicated 
social phenomenon. There are 
historical, moral and social consider- 
ations which cannot be overlooked. 
In an effort to appraise the contem- 
porary divorce situation, I shall treat 
of divorce as it exists in those nations 
in which American interest is most 
keen, giving particular attention to 
the three leading divorce practising 
countries of the world. With that 
background, I shall then try to draw 
together a few facts and ideas which 
I believe indispensable for an under- 
standing of divorce as a social prob- 
lem. 

Prior to 1858, an act of Parliament 
was required for divorce in England, 
the yearly average for England and 
Wales being only 160. In 1857 a 
Divorce Court was established, re- 
placing the Anglican tribunal which 
had formerly conceded divorce a 
mensa et toro. (Note the devolu- 
tion of marriage in England: Henry 
VIII first questioned its sacred char- 
acter; its secularization was made the 
Law of the Realm in 1753, but it was 
made capable of facile legal termina- 
tion only in 1857.) This court was 
empowered to grant a divorce for 
adultery, rape and unnatural offenses. 





By 1928 the number of divorces 
granted in one year had reached 
2,858 (while in the United States that 
same year the number was 195,939). 
In 1937 the grounds were further 
liberalized to include desertion for a 
period lasting three years, and 
cruelty.* 

The over-all rate for Canada is ex- 
tremely low, due to the large propor- 
tion of Catholics in Quebec, the most 
populous Province, and to the fact 
that most of the Dominion’s people 
may secure a divorce only by act of 
Parliament. Some of Canada’s Prov- 
inces, however, rival the worst rec- 
ords of the United States. “All told 
there were only 7,441 divorced per- 
sons in Canada in 1931, which was 
an increase of only forty over the 
number of divorced persons living in 
1921 . . . Nevertheless, the divorce 
rate in Canada has increased mark- 
edly . . . the number of divorces 
granted in 1930 (875) exceeded the 
total number for the years 1868 to 
1913 inclusive.” 

The three leading divorce-practic- 
ing countries of the world are the 
United States, Russia and Japan (in 
the descending order). In 1925, the 
number of divorces per 100,000 pop- 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, volume 7, s.v. “Divorce,” p. 455. 


p. 532 


2 Elliott and Merrill. Social Disorganization, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1934), 


* Loyola University, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., October, 1948 
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ulation in each of these countries was 
as follows: United States, 153; Rus- 
sia, 147; Japan, 87. While this is 
not a population study, the figures 
just quoted take on a new meaning 
when compared to estimated future 
population strength. The length of 
time required for the same countries 
to double their population is: for 
Japan, 75 years; for Russia, 35 
years; for the United States, 86 
years. For England to double her 
population will require 2,310 years, 
although her divorce rate per 100,000 
population is only 7.3 (in 1928). It 
is impossible for France ever to 
double her population, although her 
divorce rate is only 45 per 100,000 
population (in 1927). Hence, the 
force of the dictum, “A country’s 
divorce rate is only significant when 
studied in conjunction with its birth 
rate.”® 

“Although the rate is still high in 
Japan, there has been a surprising 
decrease in the number of marriages 
dissolved . . . In 1884 there were 
112,294 divorces in Japan, in 1925 
only 51,728.”* Contrast this to the 
situation in the United States where 
the number of divorces granted in 
1887 was 27,919, which number had 
risen to 175,449 in 1925. 

Among the most conclusive, albeit 
most tragic, failures of the Soviets 
has been the outcome of their pro- 
gram for the Russian family. The 
significant feature to keep in mind is 
that they commenced deliberately in 
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1921 a state of affairs toward which 
the United States is still drifting. 
Among the features of the Russian 
experiment on the family are: the 
complete secularization of marriage, 
communal living for all children 
apart from their parents, optional 
birth, abortion and divorce, and the 
denial of the very notion of illegiti- 
macy. In Moscow, the divorce rate 
per 100,000 population had reached 
212 by 1926. In 1927 the famous 
“post-card divorce law” was intro- 
duced—you simply dropped a card 
to the proper bureaucrat informing 
him (there was no necessity to in- 
form even the other spouse) of the 
termination of your marriage. That 
year, the divorce figures in Moscow 
reached the astonishing sum of 959 
per 100,000 population. 


CHAOs IN RussIA 


By 1930 there were more women 
in public life in Russia than any- 
where else in the world. They were 
acting as railroad engineers, and 
soldiers, quite generally disregarding 
any previously held distinction be- 
tween male and female occupations. 
In the city of Moscow there were 
more abortions than births, since the 
women did not wish to lose work- 
hours. Even the Soviets were hard 
put to control juvenile delinquency, 
which reached unheard of propor- 
tions. 

Finally, the chaos resulting from 
the legislation of 1927, coupled with 


3 Cf. Ta Chen, “Population in Modern China,” American Journal of Sociology, volume 
LI, number 1, part Il, July 1946, p. 770. 


4 Elliott and Merrill, loc. cit. 
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the prospect of war with Germany, 
led to a tightening of divorce regu- 
lations. Fees were charged, and were 
raised to exorbitant sums in 1944. 
The superb propaganda machine be- 
gan to play up what had previously 
been termed the “bourgeois, out- 
moded concept of the family.” Stalin 
was pictured with a sweet-faced, gray- 
haired old lady over a caption in- 
forming the amazed Russians that 
this was the Generalissimo visiting 
his beloved mother. When reliable 
figures are again available, Commu- 
nist efficiency is a sure guarantee that 
Russian divorce statistics will be 
drastically lower, and it may well be 
that the average Comrade now finds 
himself regulated by legislation which 
would make the mores of the most 
prim mid-Victorian seem like those 
of a brash libertine.® 


NATIONAL SCANDAL 


Divorce is the national scandal in 
the United States. To bring out, from 
a few general statements, the outline 
of the picture: in 1867 one out of 
seventeen marriages ended in di- 
vorce; in 1945 the figure was one out 
of three. It is estimated that by 1965 
it will be one out of two, although 
by that time some prognosticators see 
divorce by mutual consent. In 1937 
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our divorce figures reached an all- 
time high, 249,000. In 1946 the num- 
ber of divorces granted in a single 
year had increased by more than 125 
per cent to reach 613,000. Marriages 
were up 57 per cent. Since the Civil 
War the population of the United 
States has increased 274 per cent; the 
number of marriages has increased 
540 per cent, but the increase in the 
number of divorces has been 6,000 
per cent. The marriage rate per 1,000 
population was 9.6 in 1867; by 1946 
it had increased 70 per cent to reach 
16.3. On the same basis of 1,000 
population, the divorce rate was 0.3 
in 1867; by 1946 it had climbed to 
4.3, an increase of 1300 per cent.® 
Who is the American divorcee?? 
The typical one is middle-aged, a 
resident of an urban community, 
native-born, childless, and a Protes- 
tant. The greatest increase in the inci- 
dence of divorce occurs between the 
ages of thirty-five and fifty-five. (The 
200,000 out of the 800,000 war mar- 
riages which have already reached 
the divorce courts have tended tem- 
porarily to alter the statistical com- 
plexion of the divorce situation, as 
regards the age factor.) Maximum 
number of divorces to women occur 
between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty-four, while to men they are 


5 Nicholas S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat, (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1946), 


chapter viii, pp. 192 et seq. 


6 Percentages compiled by the author from “Marriage and Divorce Statistics, United 
States, 1946,” Vital Statistics, volume 27, number 10, pp. 174-175, tables 7 and 8. 

7 The data on divorce in the United States, unless otherwise indicated, is taken both 
from lectures delivered during the summer of 1946 at St. Louis University by Dr. Clement 


S. Mihanovich, Head of the Department of Sociology, St. Lo 


uis University, and from 


those delivered at Weston College during the academic year 1946-1947 by Rev. David W. 
Twomey, S.J., Head of the Department of Sociology, College of the Holy Cross. 
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granted between the ages of forty-five 
and sixty-five. The reason for the 
higher divorce rate in the upper age 
group is the relatively advanced age 
at which most American marriages 
are contracted. People are more “set” 
in their ways, and find it harder to 
adjust to each other. In the descend- 
ing order of divorce incidence are 
listed: Negroes, native born of native 
parents, native born of foreign par- 
ents, and foreign born. There are 
approximately 7,000,000 people in 
the United States who are or who 
have been divorced, of whom, at the 
time of their divorce, two-thirds are 
childless, 20.4 per cent have one 
child, and approximately 14 per cent 
have more than one child. Women 
who are college graduates go into the 
divorce courts four times as often as 
college men. Divorce is not frequent 
among the very poor due to its rela- 
tively high cost. However, the un- 
recorded number of homes in a com- 
munity broken by desertion (the 
“poor man’s divorce”) is certainly in 
excess of 50,000 per year, and some 
authorities believe that the number 
of American homes broken each year 
by divorce, desertion, or separation is 
three times what the divorce figures 
indicate. 


STATISTICS 


Among those with the highest di- 
vorce rates are: professional people, 
hairdressers, domestic servants and 
actors (actors, traveling salesmen and 
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bartenders are the three highest!), 
the common denominator seeming to 
be contact with the other sex. 

The divorce capital of the country 
is Los Angeles, perhaps due to its 
proximity to Hollywood. This city 
has almost 90 per cent as many 
domestic relations suits filed as mar- 
riage licenses issued; Reno’s record 
is only 46 per cent on this same basis. 
During 1945 there were more di- 
vorces than marriages in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, and in Dallas, Texas 
—this being in line with the general 
trend for divorce to increase the 
farther west one travels. Although in 
recent years 60 per cent of Reno di- 
vorces have been granted to residents 
of New York and New Jersey (in 
which States the “grounds” are 
strict), the average resident of the 
United States gets his divorce in the 
State where he habitually resides. 
The Federal Security Agency release 
referred to above brings out some 
interesting aspects of the contempo- 
rary divorce picture. Although some- 
what lengthy, I believe it is worth 
quoting: 

Arkansas was the only State to report 
a decrease in 1946 ... A total of 57,112 
divorces granted in Texas in 1946 was 
the largest for any one State. California 
reported 52,300 divorces, the second 
highest figure for the year .. . By far 
the highest rate was 146.0 divorces per 
1,000 civilians in Nevada in 1946 and 
127.5 per 1,000 in 1945. Florida had the 
next highest rates, 11.7 and 11.0 per 


8 The Lynds, in their study of the anonymous mid-western city styled “Middletown,” 
found that the cost of the average divorce there was $60. 
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1,000 civilian population in 1946 and 
1945 respectively.® 

The “grounds” for divorce most 
frequently cited in the United States 
are: adultery, cruelty, desertion, 
drunkenness, neglect to provide, con- 
viction of felony, impotency, insanity, 
imprisonment, incompatibility, men- 
tal incapacity, pregnancy before mar- 
riage and voluntary separation. The 
grounds for divorce must be carefully 
distinguished from the causes for di- 
vorce; the former are the legal fic- 
tions into which Americans must 
squeeze their domestic fallen arches 
—very frequently using perjury as a 
convenient shoe-horn. Two-thirds of 
the grounds are in favor of women, 
and, as would be expected, most di- 
vorces were granted to women. In 
1931, 70 per cent of the total divorces 
were granted to women; only 14 per 
cent were contested. 

Forty per cent of all divorces are 
granted on grounds which are reduci- 
ble to the “cruelty” category. In 1931 
only 7.5 per cent of all divorces were 
granted on the grounds of adultery. 
In a recent study, 73.8 per cent of 
divorced people admitted that adul- 
tery was “one of the major difficul- 
ties which led to divorce.”*° Many 
lawyers assert that adultery is the 
really basic cause for 90 per cent of 
all divorces. Cruelty and incompati- 
bility are the convenient reasons to 





® Vital Statistics, loc. cit., p. 169. 
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allege, however. In practice, the 
couple frequently get together and 
agree to perjure themselves as to the 
real reasons, thus saving face for 
both, and hindering neither future 
business nor marital opportunities. 


TRUE AND FALSE CAUSES 


In the Terman study of the thirty- 
five grievances urged by husbands 
against their wives, and vice versa, 
some interesting reactions were 
brought to light. The first ten com- 
plaints of husbands, with a paren- 
thesis indicating the rank assigned by 
the wife to the same fault in her 
husband are: not affectionate (5); 
selfish and inconsiderate (1); com- 
plains too much (4); quick tem- 
pered (18); conceited (22); insin- 
cere (7); criticizes me (9); narrow- 
minded (14); argumentative (3); 
untruthful (2). In wives’ estimates 
of their husbands, where the paren- 
thesis indicates his ranking of the 
same fault in her: selfish and incon- 
siderate (2); untruthful (10); argu- 
mentative (9); complains too much 
(3); not affectionate (1); nervous 
or impatient (15); insincere (6); 
management of income (12); criti- 
cizes me (7) ; and not faithful (27).** 

When one comes to assign the true 
causes of the present divorce situa- 
tion, he is right, as well as quite 
obvious and inadequate, in placing 


10 Harvey J. Locke, “Predicting Marital Adjustment by Comparing a Divorced and 
a Happily Married Group,” American Sociological Review, volume 12, number 2, April 


1947, p. 189. 


11 Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, (New York: Me- 


Graw-Hill Book Co., 1938), p. 105. 
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the blame on modern marriage. The 
difficulty stems from the people who 
contract marriage—their ideals, or 
lack of them, their preparation for it, 
remotely, in their general education, 
proximately in their demands upon 
their pariner in marriage, balanced 
against what they intend to contrib- 
ute personally. But the people who 
contract marriage are children of the 
environment in which they have been 
nurtured, and the deficiencies of that 
environment, as they affect marriage, 
are bewildering in their complexity. 


A CONTRACT 


From the moral standpoint—mar- 
riage is looked upon as a contract, 
and nothing more. But contracts are 
dissoluble when they no longer serve 
the purpose for which they were 
drawn up. And the prime purpose 
of most Americans who contract mar- 
riage today is that which is assigned 
the secondary place in Scholastic phi- 
losophy; indeed, the propagation of 
children is frequently positively ex- 
cluded, as is obvious even statisti- 
cally. 

Whence this inversion of end in a 
contract whose delineation is not 
within the scope of man? 

America from its infancy was com- 
mitted to a religious sect that was 
dying. And for the same reason that 
it had so committed itselfi—the flight 
from authority— it had a mistrust for 
law. Thus Liberally equipped, Amer- 
ica began to grow. Since the old 
norms of success, hereditary title, 
noble birth, age-old educational and 
economic standards, either did not 
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apply or had been discarded, she 
worked out her own, and ended up 
with wealth and power the two stand- 
ards of national prominence. Amer- 
ica had no spiritual legacy, but she 
was a very treasure house of material 
wealth. Then to succeed, you made 
money, and when you had made it, 
you were happy, or more accurately, 
there was pleasure. To be successful, 
you had to be educated, but religion 
and a revealed code of morality were 
neither conducive to success, nor 
were they particularly liberal; then 
why include them in the school cur- 
riculum? 

The end-products of this educa- 
tional system were remarkably re- 
sourceful. With their energies har- 
nessed exclusively to the pragmatic, 
they produced wonder upon wonder. 
And many of these inventions were 
admirably suited to the spreading of 
the philosophy which had conceived 
them. Thus, the circuit was closed; 
the dynamic element of American 
progress was assured continuity. 

The preceding is an almost ridicu- 
lously simplified enumeration of the 
conceptual elements which compose 
the farrago of American culture, so 
aptly labelled by Pitirim Sorokin, 
Sensate. It is that culture which is 
the root-cause of the American di- 
vorce situation. When sociologists 
pick out “women in industry,” or the 
“falling birth rate” as the causes of 
marital catastrophe, they are merely 
singling out manifestations of the 
root-evil. And the remedies suggested 
will be merely stop-gaps unless the 
root difficulty is attacked. One will 
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never rid a countryside of poison-ivy 
by equipping its residents with skin 
lotions. 


AGGRAVATING CAUSES 


At this point I shall treat very brief- 
ly, almost by way of enumeration, 
some of the aggravating causes of the 
present divorce situation. Many of 
them are interlocking, but all must be 
weighed in the light of their origin 
from the above-noted root cause, 
apart from which many simply would 
not exist, and none can be truly 
evaluated. 

The rise in American divorce rates 
has kept step with the increasing 
prominence of women in public life. 
Many women have to lower their 
personal standard of living to marry, 
and once difficulties arise, the lure 
of regained personal independence 
can exert a powerful pull in an 
increasing number of cases strong 
enough to snap the marital bond 
itself. The average wage of New 
York State women engaged in manu- 
facturing was $38.51 in July, 1947.1? 
Six months ago it was estimated that 
the average steel-worker in the United 
States earned $50.00 a week. The 
very slight difference makes it quite 
clear how great is the sacrifice of 
financial independence frequently de- 
manded of the American woman who 
leaves the business world to asume 
the dual role of wife and mother. 

The unprecedented industrializa- 
tion of this country, constantly in- 
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creasing since the Civil War, has led 
to a complete change in the family. 
Where it was formerly “institution- 
al,” it has now become “personal,” 
due to the transfer to outside agen- 
cies of many functions which once 
were accomplished exclusively within 
the home. But the education given to 
the men and women who are to com- 
pose this new type of family has 
failed to meet its changed require- 
ments. It is still, as always, almost 
exclusively “useful,” imparting infor- 
mation, the practical import of which 
is realized only outside the home. 
Even our “education for marriage” 
usually means some form of sex- 
instruction, and little more. The very 
concept of marriage has been so 
transmuted that in the minds of most 
Americans marriage has come to 
mean marrying, in David Cohn’s 
phrase.** Our propaganda media 
have idealized the romantic elements 
in marriage until the falsetto protes- 
tations of these latter have achieved a 
volume unprecedented in world his- 
tory. 

Some see in this phase of our 
“liberalized sex mores” the antithesis 
of the Puritan heritage, and look for- 
ward to a synthesis which will better 
accord with the dignity of man’s na- 
ture. That there has been a reaction 
is undoubtedly true. In view of the 
primitive character of the basic force 
involved in that reaction, and its 
peculiar capacity to augment the 
strength of the environment which 


12 “Facts on Women Workers,” Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 


October 31, 1947. 


13 Cf. “Marriage Is Not Marrying,” Reader’s Digest, November, 1947, p. 71. 
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conceived it, as well as to receive new 
impetus from that same environment, 
the Hegelian dialectic which envi- 
sions a highly moral synthesis is 
probably more fanciful than philo- 
sophic. However, there is a new fra- 
grance to the straws in the wind, per- 
ceptible in both popular and learned 
journals.’ 

Among the deleterious effects of 
our gargantuan economic set-up, 
with its tremendous concentration of 
wealth at one end of the social scale, 
are inadequate urban housing, uncer- 
tainty among millions of people of 
any annual family wage, and an ever- 
increasing pressure on the great 
middle classes to keep up appear- 
ances, and to secure more and more 
luxuries. Conjoined with the social 
mobility necessarily consequent upon 
metropolitan living, there is an in- 
creasing elapsed-time separation be- 
tween husband and wife, both tend- 
ing more and more to engage in 
separate activities apart from the 
home. 

Laws and those who administer 
them have continually become more 
favorable to divorce. Physical cruelty 
became mental cruelty; mental cruel- 
ty became incompatibility, and in- 
compatibility now means no desire to 
adjust. The social approval resulting 
from the increase in divorces has led 
to more and more divorces, for di- 
vorce breeds divorce. Again, there 


14 Cf, Reader’s Digest, loc. cit. Claude C. 
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are present in this aspect of marital 
disorganization the elements of a 
Vicious circle, or better, of concentric 
circles. One of these has just been 
noted. But as more and more people 
contract marriage with personal hap- 
piness their exclusive end, the judi- 
ciary tends to recognize such a pur- 
pose as legitimate, a jural postulate 
of the civilization. Thus, the social 
end of the contract is first popularly 
disregarded, and then that neglect is 
given legal sanction. 


BrrtH Rate 


Nowhere is the loss of the social 
implications of marriage more evi- 
dent than in the birth rates. From a 
crude rate of 50 per thousand popu- 
lation in 1820, they dropped to 16.6 
in 1933, and although the recent War, 
as always happens, pushed them up 
again, they are already on the way 
down, having reached 19.8 in 1945. 
Nor is it difficult to assign the 
reason for this decline: “. . . about 
half of the married couples in the 
cities . . . practice contraception more 
or less regularly, and the proportion 
of rural couples practicing it is in- 
creasing rapidly.”*> One could build 
the case against divorce in the United 
States right around the children issue 
alone. Forty-seven per cent of U. S. 
couples have no children. Of that 
number, it is estimated that 71 per 
cent will eventually seek divorce. 


Bowman, “Hidden Valuations in the Inter- 


pretation of Sexual and Family Relationships,” American Sociological Review, vol. 11, 


number 5, October 1946, pp. 536-544. 


15 Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


1942), p. 189. 
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Only 8 per cent of those with children 
will enter the divorce courts. Thus, 
the probability of divorce is reduced 
nine times by the presence of only 
one child in the family, and each ad- 
ditional child cuts the probability in 
half again.’* Nevertheless, it is esti- 
mated that at least 150,000 children 
are affected by divorce in the United 
States each year. Juvenile delin- 
quency recruits are eight times as 
frequently found among such chil- 
dren as from among those who have 
had normal home life. In Chicago 
alone, 50 to 60 per cent of the juve- 
nile delinquency is attributed to such 
children. And marital studies show 
that they are most likely to become 
the future habitués of our divorce 
courts.*? 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


I shall conclude this paper with a 
brief treatment of the remedies which 
have been suggested for the divorce 
situation in the United States. The 
causes were treated as either primary 
or secondary; the means to eradicate 
them might be expressed within the 
same Scholastic framework as either 
remote or proximate. 

In my opinion, the remote and 
only adequate means of ending our 
divorce problem is education which 
ambitions and succeeds in effecting 
a complete rejuvenation of our Amer- 
ican ideology. This is the remedy, 
expressed as “training for marriage 
and family life,” selected as most 
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essential by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of contributors to the very 
valuable Divorce Forum conducted 
in the January and February, 1947, 
issues of the Institute of Social Order 
Bulletin. It is urged by both lay and 
ecclesiastical leaders as the basic cure 
for the divorce evil. The very men- 
tion of the word “education,” how- 
ever, immediately involves us in a 
problem of semantics, for many use 
it to express their belief in the need 
for a more intensive course in pre- 
marital sex instruction. From a socio- 
logical standpoint, I use it in the 
sense Sorokin intended when he ad- 
vocated, “. . . a fundamental recon- 
struction of this disintegrating Sen- 
sate culture, society, and man.. .” 
as the only medium through which 
our civilization could enjoy a meta- 
morphosis.’® So understood, it is the 
only cure for the primary cause of 
divorce as outlined in the preceding 
pages of this paper. Furthermore, 
were such an educational program 
successfully instituted, the causes 
which I have termed secondary would 
either disappear, or would cease to 
exert a corrosive influence on Ameri- 
can marital and family life. The 
sweep of the effects predictable of 
such a program indicates the scope it 
would necessarily have to encompass. 
Ultimately, it would have to affect 
every man, woman and child of the 
United States through the various 
educative agencies of home, church 
and school, and thence fan out into 


16 Clement S. Mihanovich, I.S.0. Forum on Divorce, January, 1947, p. 10. 


17 Cf. Claude C. Bowman, loc. cit. 


187.S.0. Forum on Divorce, February, 1947, p. 21. 
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every phase of our social, economic 
and political life. 

Such a program of education on a 
well-nigh transcendental scale sounds 
very much like killing the man to 
cure the cancer. But, in my opinion, 
the only real cure for the divorce 
problem in the United States consists 
precisely in the death of our neo- 
pagan culture. This same effect would 
be achieved through the reversion of 
the American people to Christian 
morality. Archbishop Cushing, who 
certainly has this very end in view, 
assigned precisely the above-men- 
tioned remedy as the cure for the 
present divorce situation. While such 
a program is admittedly “idealistic,” 
its advocates would be justly styled 
fatuous only if they looked for its 
immediate adoption. Men such as 
Sorokin and Archbishop Cushing are 
not playing the part of prophets, but 
of analysts. Divorce is a malady 
whose roots twine deep about the 
very vitals of the American way of 
life; the only remedy really capable 
of eliminating it must affect our na- 
tion’s life blood. 


A FeperaL Law 


To label such a cure “remote” is 
to speak accurately in several senses 
of that word. It is the ultimate rem- 
edy for the divorce evil; apart from 
a miracle of grace, it has little chance 
of being adopted; nor would it bear 
fruits for several generations, even if 
such an educational program were 
undertaken. What, then, of a more 
proximate attempt to remedy the 
problem? The means I believe best 
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suited to achieve results immediately 
is a Federal Divorce Law. It is a 
coercive measure, and in view of the 
adage, “One cannot legislate morals,” 
may be rightly suspect. Nevertheless, 
it would undoubtedly act as a deter- 
rent to many of the hasty marriages 
which terminate so frequently in our 
divorce courts. It would eliminate 
the enervating effects of the cheap 
publicity now given “Reno divorces” 
by making it impossible for the vari- 
ous States to pander to a divorce- 
seeking clientele. By placing the 
power of granting divorce decrees in 
the hands of the Federal judiciary, 
each of whose members is administer- 
ing the same law, subject to the criti- 
cism of the entire profession, much 
of the present-day legal quackery 
would be eliminated. In general, the 
proponents of a Federal Divorce Law 
believe, and I think rightly, that it 
would eliminate hasty marriages, 
lessen the number of existing mar- 
riages which enter the divorce courts, 
and, by the combination of these fac- 
tors, lessen the number of children 
affected by broken homes, thereby 
improving the moral fibre of the 
nation as a whole. 

Although 86 per cent of the people 
questioned in one of Gallup’s polls 
favored such Federal legislation, and 
its equivalent, the simultaneous intro- 
duction of a uniform bill into the 48 
Legislatures, is advocated in a feature 
article in the December, 1947, issue 
of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
there are no inconsiderable difficul- 
ties to be surmounted. Were such a 
law passed by Congress, it would 
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probably be declared unconstitutional 
as an infringement of States’ rights. 
Hence, the first requirement would 
be an Amendment to the Constitution 
authorizing Congress to pass such a 
law. Ordinarily, ratification by the 
several States is a long process. How 
effective would be the opposition, 
particularly from those States whose 
treasuries are now aided by fees flow- 
ing from their present liberal divorce 
laws, only time could tell. 

The complete elimination of di- 
vorce is the hoped-for result of the 
remedy I have termed remote. Its 
realization is unlikely; it would re- 
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quire an unprecedented alteration of 
the present course of cultural history. 
But a thoroughly Christian education 
of intellect and will is the only real 
cure for divorce. On a more super- 
ficial, and proximate level, the best 
one can hope for is some check 
against the ravages divorce is making 
into the family. Even this is a diffi- 
cult step, but it will undoubtedly be- 
come an increasingly important part 
of any program for social reform as 
it affects the family. er 
openin ns of the campaign have 
eeai fan fired. The firing will 


increase as the divorce rate mounts. 





Poles and Germans 


“As the partition of Poland in 1939 was brought about by the action 
of Germany, it is now her moral duty to support the Polish claim to the 
liberation of Eastern Poland. Here duty walks hand in hand with self- 
interest. Such support cannot fail to contribute to better feeling between 
Poles and Germans. At the moment many free Poles complain, not without 
bitterness, that, while so much is being said about the plight of the displaced 
Germans and the iniquity of the Oder-Neisse line, nobody seems now to 
be interested in the tragedy of Eastern Poland, in the deportation of 
thousands of Poles to Siberia, or in the religious persecutions and the 
systematic devastation in that area. 

“Large numbers of Poles were compelled to migrate to Lower Silesia 
and Pomerania. When they are able to go back to their beloved towns and 
villages east of the Curzon line, the prospects of a Polish-German under- 
standing will be brighter—an understanding which is essential from the 
broader European point of view. 

“The second world war started with the German attack on Poland. A 
true peace must be preceded by a sincere Polish-German reconciliation.”— 
Stanislaw Sopicki, former Minister of the Polish Government in London, 
in PEOPLE AND FREEDOM, June, 1949. 














Problems of Puerto Ricans 


Patricia McGErr 


Based on an interview with Dr. Frank D. Whalen. Reprinted from 
INTERRACIAL REvIEW.* 


EW YORK and Puerto Rico are 
only nine hours apart by air. 
Over this route each month travel an 
estimated 2,400 islanders to seek the 
wider opportunities of .continental 
United States. What kind of people 
are these new arrivals? Why do they 
come to New York? What conditions 
do they leave behind them? How do 
they adjust to their new life and what 
special problems do they face? 
Answering these questions—par- 
ticularly the last—has been a princi- 
pal concern of Dr. Frank D. Whalen, 
New York City’s assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, whose district— 
East Bronx—is one of the two largest 
Puerto Rican areas in town. The 
other is East Harlem, which has Dr. 
Clare C. Baldwin as assistant super- 
intendent of schools. Because of their 
special interest in the Puerto Ricans 
in their districts and efforts to de- 
velop leadership among them, Dr. 
Whalen and Dr. Baldwin, along with 
Dr. Leonard Covello, principal of the 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 
which has the largest Puerto Rican 
registration in the city, were invited 
to attend the inauguration of Puerto 
Rico’s new governor, Luis Munoz 
Marin. Accompanied by their wives, 
the three educators were guests of the 
Puerto Rican government during In- 
auguration Week, December 29 to 


January 4, and had an excellent op- 
portunity for first-hand observation 
of island conditions. 

“The inauguration had particular 
significance,” Dr. Whalen reported, 
“because it is the first time the people 
of Puerto Rico have elected their own 
governor. Previously island affairs 
were administered by a Governor ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. Now the government has 
taken a long step toward complete au- 
tonomy. The enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple at the inaugural parade and other 
ceremonies evidenced their satisfac- 
tion at having attained greater self- 
government. Their pride in this will, 
I believe, result in even greater prog- 
ress under their own leadership.” 

The Number One problem of the 
island, according to Dr. Whalen, is 
overpopulation. More than two mil- 
lion people now live in an area only 
one hundred miles long by thirty-five 
miles wide. They are at the mercy of a 
one-crop economy, with sugar as the 
foundation upon which the entire eco- 
nomic structure of the island rests. 
But the present population—and it is 
increasing each year—cannot be sup- 
ported by its agricultural production. 

“The hope of Puerto Rico,” he 
pointed out, “lies in the development 
of more light industries. Much prog- 
ress has been made toward the spread 
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of small, decentralized factories 
around the island, which allow the 
people to live near their work and 
keep small truck gardens. Inaugura- 
tion week activities represented a par- 
ticularly sound investment in this 
field, since they brought to Puerto 
Rico, by government invitation, some 
400 leaders of public opinion and 
business development from North, 
South and Central America. News- 
paper editors, radio and movie peo- 
ple, social workers, philanthropists, 
professional people, bankers and in- 
dustrialists were included. All the 
big banks in New York were repre- 
sented. I know of at least one factory 
that will be built in Puerto Rico as a 
result of this visit. No doubt, plans 
for others are also being drawn.” 


PRESENT INDUSTRIES 


Puerto Rican factories are current- 
ly turning out such diversified arti- 
cles as cement, bottles, paper, sani- 
tary ware, pottery, tile, chinaware, 
luggage, wallets, purses, shoes, plas- 
tics, artificial flowers, cigars, candy, 
soap, rugs, kitchen utensils, hosiery, 
dry goods, knit goods, apparel, novel- 
ties and jewelry. But many more are 
needed in order to provide full em- 
ployment. As inducement to new in- 
dustries, the island offers no Federal 
taxes, freedom from insular taxes for 
selected industries, wage rates which 
sometimes are as low as one-third of 
mainland rates and access to the 
mainland market in the same manner 
as if Puerto Rico were a State. 

Another problem being successfully 
tackled is that of housing. 

“We saw palaces that make the 
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Hollywood specimens seem small by 
comparison,” Dr. Whalen declared. 
“But it was not only these palatial 
homes, which are mostly owned by 
wealthy descendants of the early 
Spanish settlers, that surprised us, 
but the many fine apartment and of- 
fice buildings, the result of encour- 
agement—accompanied by cash— 
from the United States. A great deal 
more is projected in the housing pro- 
gram, but there are still in the capital 
city of San Juan two rather terrible 
slums, one dry and one wet. As far 
as the dry slum is concerned, it is no 
worse than could be found in many 
United States’ cities. But in the wet 
slum, the people literally live in mud. 
The government has to dump in earth 
every week or there would be no 
ground at all. Still I'd say that a 
very good start has been made on the 
housing end.” 

Having observed the Puerto Rican 
both in his homeland and in the 
States, -the visitor asks inevitably: 
“Why do the Puerto Ricans go to 
New York when it would be so much 
pleasanter to live here than in a 
strange city?” And the common an- 
swer is: “Because one is limited in 
one’s outlook in Puerto Rico. The 
people are convinced that great o 
portunities will open up in New York. 
They hope to strike it rich there.” 

One constructive step toward the 
solution of this problem has been the 
work of the industrial commissioner 
of the State of New York, Edward 
Corsi, in cooperation with industrial 
commissioners of other States, in 
signing up Puerto Ricans for specific 
agricultural jobs outside New York 
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or any big city. They can be flown 
up from Puerto Rico, do a seasonal 
job, draw their pay and fly back to 
the island. Since Puerto Rico has a 
different season, they can be at home 
when needed for work on the sugar. 
pineapple or other crops. Dr. Wha- 
len pointed out that, of those coming 
up on these contracts, 95 per cent 
have returned to Puerto Rico at the 
job’s end, even though, as free Ameri- 
can citizens, there was nothing to pre- 
vent their remaining in the United 
States. 

The chief interest of Dr. Whalen 
and his colleagues is, of course, in 
those Puerto Ricans who come to 
New York and stay. 


EDUCATION 


“Our first impression in dealing 
with the school children,” he ex- 
plained, “was that all Puerto Ricans 
came from slums, were starved and 
had- almost no education. Contribut- 
ing to this impression was their diffi- 
culty in accommodating themselves 
to our climate, since they didn’t know 
how to dress or to eat for New York. 
But as we became better acquainted 
with more Puerto Ricans, we realized 
that many of them were well-to-do 
and belonged to a very cultivated, 
well-educated class.” 

The main problem, he discovered, 
had to do with the introduction of the 
English language. Since 1898, when 
the United States took over from the 
Spaniards, most of the suceeding ad- 
ministrations have tried to force the 
English language on the people. 

“This is the most stupid thing they 
could do,” Dr. Whalen declared. “The 
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attempt to teach English to almost 
everybody results in its being taught 
by native teachers whose own English 
is very poor. So when boys come to 
the United States with reports saying 
they passed sixth-grade English, they 
usually know no English at all, since 
95 per cent of the teachers are unfit 
to teach it. At best, they have only 
a superficial smattering of the lang- 
uage. We found that only the most 
educated Puerto Rican speaks per- 
fect fluent English without accent. 
This has made hard going for Puerto 
Rican children in the New York 
schools.” 

To remedy this, the New York 
educators suggested that teaching of 
English be deferred to the upper 
grades or junior high school and that 
teachers be brought from continental 
United States. They have also recom- 
mended to Congress a very large ap- 
propriation to improve the Puerto 
Rican school system. 

“The average Puerto Rican child 
entering school in New York is at a 
disadvantage because he has had less 
than half the proper education,” he 
explained. “The island is woefully 
short of school buildings, of money 
to enforce attendance and of proper- 
ly trained teachers. Boys and girls 
of six and seven are no problem be- 
cause we can start at the beginning 
with them. But at fourteen or fifteen 
they bring a report of having finished 
the sixth or seventh grade and we 
find they have actually about one- 
third of that education. This has 
greatly handicapped their acceptance 
in New York schools.” 

The racial tensions which add to 
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the difficulties of New York life are 
a new experience for the Puerto Ri- 


cans. On their island there is com- 
plete intermingling of all races and 
nationalities. The Spanish conquer- 
ors intermarried with the native In- 
dians. Then Negroes were brought 
in from Africa and by the end of the 
seventeenth century there were more 
Negroes than Indians. Immigration 
from Portugal, France and other Eu- 
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so that today the population includes 
numerous variations and combina- 
tions of color and national origin. 
“There is no color question in 
Puerto Rico,” Dr. Whalen declared. 
“But in New York the Puerto Ricans 
are forced to live in a segregated area. 
This would not give rise to a con- 
sciousness of racial prejudices unless 
the white majority displayed them 
and indicated that to be ‘accepted’ 








ropean countries added new strains, 


in the U. S. one should do likewise.” 


Deflating Statistics 


“It is highly interesting to note that nowadays the simple and implicit 
faith of scientists in statistics is faltering. Modern statistical tests purport 
to avoid the confusion to which the intuitive method may lead. But in an 
important book, Theory of Experimental Inference (1948), Charles West 
Churchman asks the question: ‘Has the statistician actually made any 
advance over the intuitive method? Are we any better off by simply pushing 
our “guesswork” back a few steps? . . . What good does it do to define so 
carefully the criteria of a “best” method [of testing statistical hypotheses] 
when such criteria are only valid provided doubtful conditions hold?’ 
(p. 12). Churchman insists that the techniques of answering any question 
in science requires presupposition of efficiency. We must have, he says, 
criteria of most efficient methods which, in turn, imply a judgment of value. 
It is too often supposed that the type of statistical test that is to be used can 
be decided on a priori grounds, by mathematical criteria only, while in real- 
ity the normal definitions of ‘best’ test set down by the statistician command 
more or less intuitive agreement. There is no escape from some formal pre- 
supposition, Churchman claims. Data alone can never provide a basis for 
decision; as a matter of fact, the data themselves are presuppositions of a 
sort the justification of which is as necessary as that of the formal presuppo- 
sitions.”—From Presidential Address of Franz H. Mueller, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., December 28, 1948. 








Communism and Unionism 


(At the CIO convention in Cleveland, November, 1949, the delegates 

approved a constitutional amendment barring Communists, Fascists 

and those who sympathize with other totalitarian movements from 

membership on the CIO executive board. The convention also voted 

to expel the United Electrical Workers for slavish adherence to the 

Communist Party line. The following expressions of opinion occurred 
during the debate.) 


ad | don’t think we ought to fool ourselves any longer by talking a 


lot about unity, about democracy, because those who talk loudest 
do the least about those things. To me, Communists and Fascists are like { 
two peas in a pod, and they always have been. There never will be any «“ 
difference between them.”—Emil Rieve, President of the Textile Workers. a 
“They are not a trade union group. In one sense they are to be ti 
pitied more than despised, because they are not free men, they are not C 
free agents. Their very souls do not belong to them. They are colonial a 
agents using the trade-union movement as a base of operation in order li 
to carry out the needs of the Soviet Foreign Office.”—-Walter Reuther, th 
President of the Auto Workers. vi 
“Why don’t they state the facts? Why don’t they say openly, bluntly, ' 
frankly and truthfully that what they are attempting to do with CIO b 
is to make it subject to the political dicta of the Soviet—the Communist t] 
Party. That’s the issue—that’s the issue in its pure, raw, unadulterated J 
form... , 
“There is enough room within the CIO movement to differ about it 
many subjects, many ideas, questions of reform within the CIO, eco- t] 
nomic, social and trade-union policy—yes, plenty of room, plenty of ti 
room, but there is no room within CIO for communism.”—Philip Mur- ] 
ray, President of the CIO. ‘ 

au 

c 
“The line has been sharply and clearly drawn and now it’s time to stand up P 
and be counted. 0 
Nobody can now argue that a person can he a ‘good’ Communist and a loyal N 
CIO member at the same time. c 
Nobody can claim that the policies of the CIO and the Communist Party t 
run parallel. - 


To put it bluntly, the convention sounded a call for unions everywhere to 
heave the lefties out on their necks.”"—CIO News, Nov. 14, 1949, e 








Assault on God in Eastern Europe 


Epwarp Durr, $.J. 
Associate Editor of AMERICA 


Remarks before the Board of Directors of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Washington, D. C., November 10, 1949. 


HIS evening I. am asked to de- 

scribe to you in fifteen minutes 
“the Assault on God in Eastern Eu- 
rope” so far as the religious persecu- 
tion in those unhappy lands affects 
Catholics. I am fully mindful, while 
attempting this summary, that Catho- 
lics have no exclusive franchise on 
the malevolent attention of the So- 
viet atheists. As a journalist, I am 
aware in pretty good detail of the 
facts Mr. Dulles and Mr. Rosen- 
berg have presented to you regarding 
the persecution of Protestants and 
Jews. As an Associate Editor of 
America—and as a Catholic priest— 
it has been my business to report 
those facts and call for common ac- 
tion of religious-minded people so 
that the world community may be 
alerted to its peril and its obligations. 


For the crucial struggle of our 
century is between two opposed ex- 
planations of the nature and destiny 
of man. In an encyclical letter, dated 
March 19, 1947, Pope Pius XI de- 
clared that “for the first time in his- 
tory we are witnessing a struggle, 
cold-blooded in purpose and mapped 
out to the last detail, between man 


and ‘all that is called God.’ Commun- 
ism is by its nature anti-religious.” 
It is no private feud, then, between 
some politicians in the Kremlin and 
some ecclesiastics in the Vatican that 
accounts for the essential antagonism 
between communism and religion. 


All assertions of human dignity de- 
rived from God, of goals for living 
not assigned by the state are blas- 
phemies that communism must crush; 
for Marxism is a rampant religion 
of-naked power demanding total sub- 
jection to its exclusively temporal 
ends. Baltic Lutheranism, Balkan Ju- 
daism, Turkistan Moslemism, Chi- 
nese Buddhism—as well as Eastern 
European Catholicism—are heresies 
that must be rooted out. 

You will be disappointed tonight 
if you expect me to supply the lurid 
detail of communist tortures of 
Catholics; you will be as disap- 
pointed as Countess Stella Andrassy 
was when she visited our office last 
month. The Countess was preparing 
a lecture for some Friends of the 
United Nations in New York and 
wanted information for her lecture. 


Having fled Hungary during the loot- 
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ing by the Red Army, she sought 
especially incidents like the bayonet- 
ing of Bishop Apor of Gyoer, who 
tried with arms outstretched to pre- 
vent soldiers from seizing the women 
of the town who had taken refuge in 
the cellar of his palace. War-time ex- 
cesses, horrible though they are, 
prove only, I am afraid, the effects of 
godless education. The crucifixion of 
three Lithuanian ppriesis, Fathers 
Petrika, Dabrila and Balsys, was only 
an incident in the deportation of the 
Balts, 6,000 of whom died on the 
road between Minsk and Mohilov on 
a forced march that saved the Soviets 
the cost of rail transport. Crucifixion 
does, indeed, manifest a violent and 
specific hatred for Christianity. 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY 


But violence is not necessarily the 
_preferred weapon of communism. It 
is more important for us tonight to 
recognize the strategy behind the at- 
tack on religion than to spend our 
time morbidly counting corpses or 
listing the location of concentration 
camps. 

The strategy calls for infiltration 
of religious organizations and the 
control of churches for the political 
purposes of Russia. Vishinsky makes 
no bones about it. Soviet courts, he 
blandly asserts, are instruments of 
the regime. Premier Peter Groza of 
Rumania is equally frank: “The 
(Orthodox) Church is a part of the 
State itself, keeping pace with the 
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spirit of the times.” To make religion 
serve the Party, with whatever means 
are necessary, is the end always in 
view. 

In the Ukraine it will take the form 
of a persecution of Neronian pro- 
portions, anschlussing the Uniate 
Church of 5,000,000 members into 
the docile Religious Cominform, that 
is, Kremlin-controlled Orthodoxy. 
Seven bishops and 2,700 priests of 
the Ukraine Uniate Church are in the 
hands of the Bolsheviks. Relief pack- 
ages sent to the Metropolitan Josef 
Slipy in the concentration camp of 
Voluka, north of the Arctic Circle, 
were returned with the ominous no 
tation “address unknown.” . 

Just a year ago the same tactic was 
employed in Rumahia. Police officials 
demanded that the Ruthenian Uniate 
priests petition for absorption into 
Anna Pauker’s State Church. Thirty- 
eight out of a total of 2,645 priests 
agreed at a conference at Cluj on Oc- 
tober 21 last year. It was enough. The 
merger was imposed, the five bishops 
were arrested and jailed, along with 
600 of their priests (500 more are in 
the hills, we know), 1,726 churches 
and monasteries were seized by the 
government. “Religious freedom” is 
unctuously promised by the Ruman- 
ian Government—with these excep- 
tions! A religious body requires state 
approval to exist and function. It re- 
quires state approval to have bishops 
allowed on a quota system. It re- 
quires state approval for congresses. 
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The Minister of Religion may sus- 
pend any of its decisions, instructions 
or ordinances. It must not com- 
municate with foreign bodies except 
through the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. It may not have any jurisdic- 
tional head outside Rumania. 


TYRANNICAL LEGISLATION 

Bulgaria’s legislation on religion 
of February 17, 1949 is similarly 
cute. Article 32 reads: “All Church 
statutes, laws and regulations must 
be approved by the Minister of Cults 
who has the right to demand their 
amendment or withdrawal.” Note the 
shrewdness of Article 22: “No reli- 
gious denomination or religious or- 
ganization may maintain hospitals, 
welfare centers, kindergartens or 
similar institutions. Such institutions 
belonging to a Church when this law 
takes effect become State property.” 

Smothering the social role of re- 
ligion is a universal strategy of the 
communists. Welfare work—except 
the more unglamorous kind, like car- 
ing for the insane—is taken over by 
the State. That was done last spring 
in Czechoslovakia and is going on to- 
day in Poland. 

On August 5, 1949, the Polish gov- 
ernment published an edict under the 
hypocritical title: “In defense of the 
freedom of conscience and religion” 
—warning the clergy that they are 
legally liable to the death penalty if 
they implement the excommunication 
of Communists, if they teach that it 
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is impossible to be a Catholic and a 
Communist, if they refuse to include 
Communists among those eligible for 
the sacraments of the Church. The 
regime sees to it that information is 
restricted. The last religious printing 
establishment in Poland was closed 
last June, on government orders, the 
presses dismantled and carried away. 
The publication of the Warsaw Arch- 
diocese — Tygodnik Warszawski — 
was closed down and its editor jailed. 
Arrests are multiplying for reading 
pastoral letters from the pulpit. Re- 
ligious orders were told to register 
with the government and apply for 
license to continue; for religious as- 
sociations are now classed with po- 
litical organizations as needing auth- 
orization for their existence as well 
as for meetings and processions. 
Similarly in Czechoslovakia Alexei 
Cepicka, Minister of Justice, has de* 
clared illegal “all pastoral letters, cir- 
culars, instructions, orders and all 
other proclamations” unless cleared 
by the Ministry of Information. Also 
declared illegal are “all meetings and 
consultation of the clergy held with- 
out government permit to be sought 
three days in advance.” On Novem- 
ber 1 a law went into effect in 
Czechoslovakia giving the govern: 
ment control over the property, per- 
sonnel, finances and administration 
of the Church. Appointments to any 
clerical position may be made only 
with the consent of the government 
and from the list of those certified as 








“politically reliable.” Seminary train- 
ing is supervised according to the 
directive of Minister of Schools, 
Zdenek Nejedly, who declares that 
“every subject must follow the theory 
of Marx-Leninism and it must be the 
main subject taught in the schools.” 
“Right,” as Dr. Cepicka said at a 
lawyers’ meeting in Prague last 
month, “is nothing but the will of the 
ruling class incorporated into law.” 


SUPPRESSION AND THEFT 


The “ruling class” in Yugoslavia is 
communist. It is morally right, then, 
under the Cepicka definition, to con- 
trive pretexts to close churches. The 
Jesuits in Ljubljana—the same kind 
of Jesuits who have run Georgetown 
University for 150 years—had their 
property taken from them as part of 
the sentence when five of them were 
tried for “political activity,” which 
was legally defined as “collaboration 
with the Vatican.” Priests are toler- 
ated but must live where the Ministry 
of Interior gives permission. Chil- 
dren may receive religious instruc- 
tion but only from government- 
licensed “politically-reliable” priests. 
Voluntary collections for the support 
of the clergy, without police permit, 
are forbidden. 

The “ruling class” in Hungary is 
Matyas Rakosi and his fellow Mos- 
cow agents. It being their will, it is 
“right”’—in Cepicka terms—to dis- 
solve 4,000 Catholic organizations in 
Hungary from old ladies’ homes, 
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schools and novitiates down to parish 
societies. It was financially profit- 
able, too. 

But the plan to poison minds is 
better illustrated by suppression of 
the religious press and the seizure, 
for instance, of the Stephaneum, the 
publishing house that had, in addi- 
tion to its printing establishment, five 
book-stores. The printing board has 
decided against new impressions of 
traditional Catholic titles. Even a re- 
issue of the catechism was held up. 
A revised version offered by Bishop 
Hamas proved unsatisfactory. Eco- 
nomic pressure is used universally be- 
hind the iron curtain to force submis- 
sion. The thousands of teaching nuns 
driven out of the nationalized schools 
in Hungary are forbidden to give pri- 
vate tutoring. The State Employment 
Agency refused to license them, even 
for work as domestics. Their pathetic 
plight resembles that of the 1,400 Ru- 
manian nuns ousted from their edu- 
cational and charitable work a few 
months back. 

The story of the “Assault on God” 
is a story also of terror, as in Lithu- 
ania where two and a half million 
Catholics had 1,600 priests serving 
under eleven bishops to minister to 
them. Ten of the eleven bishops and 
nearly half—900—of the priests have 
been killed or deported. It is a story 
of subversion, of the training of bo- 
gus priests in fake seminaries to send 
among the people to confuse them. 
It is a story of perverting of young 
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minds. As an example, last summer 
little tots of five and six returned 
from Government-sponsored vaca- 
tions at Lake Balaton in Hungary 
with a new grace before meals mem- 
orized: “In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. The fly is a dangerous bug. 
It has many germs on its wings. If I 
don’t kill flies and keep clean, I will 
get sick. In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

It is the story of the “domestica- 
tion” of the Churches for political 
purposes. For the Churches in East- 
ern Europe are not political enough 
to suit the communist governments, 
which wants compliant religious or- 
ganizations ready to make public 
statements in support of government 
policy whenever the government 
needs them. It is a story that should 
have its interest for the people and 
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the politicians of the free West, even 
for the leaders of the American De- 
partment of State. For as Cardinal 
Mindszenty declared to the St. 
Stephen Society of Budapest on No- 
vember 15, 1946: “The rights of men 
and of the Church are generally vio- 
lated simultaneously. The Church has 
her own aims which are not part of 
the aims of the State. Neither the 
Church nor the State is directly su- 
bordinate to one another. The 
Church defends the rights and liber- 
ties of the State because the name of 
God and the moral order are the 
chief guarantees of the State.” If the 
political doctrine of a Catholic Car- 
dinal is suspect, we might keep in 
mind that President Roosevelt de- 
clared in his Message to Congress on 
January 4, 1939 that religion is the 
source of democracy and interna- 
tional good faith. President Truman 
has said the same thing. 


Slavery in Hungary 


“There is a spy to every ten workers who is forced to report in 
the most detailed manner on all that happens or is said in the 
workshop. If somebody makes a remark about the higher-ups, or 
is too slow in finishing his work, or rushes away after his work 
is done, he gets a summons from the political police. He can call 
himself lucky if he gets away after a thorough beating or if he is 
not tried before the so-called people’s court. All is known to the 
workers and that is why they distrust each other and live in terror.” 
—Charles Peyer, former Hungarian labor leader and cabinet mem- 
ber, to the AFL convention, St. Paul, October, 1949. 
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Profit Sharing Works 


Au ANTCZAK 


Reprinted from Tue Tinincs* 


C iw PIKE is lighting a candle in 
the marketplace. 

Mr. Pike is president of the 
Thomas C. Pike Drilling Company, 
a member of St. Philip’s Parish—and 
a Christopher. 

It is the Christophers who be- 
lieve it is better to light one candle 
than to curse the darkness. 

One day in 1947 Mr. Pike read 
a piece in America magazine dealing 
with profit sharing and the philoso- 
phy behind it. He grew interested 
enough to try it in his own business 
—contract oil well drilling. 

The idea of profit sharing, in Mr. 

Pike’s words, is predicated on the fol- 
lowing convictions: 
-, “Labor is not a commodity. Labor 
is people, individuals, personalities 
who react like you and me to in- 
centive encouragement. 

“The human individual is the cen- 
tral factor of modern management, 
and his God-given dignity must be 
recognized. 

“Profit should be a result, rather 
than a primary objective. 

“Industry should make money with 
the worker instead of out of him.” 

Translated practically from ideal- 
ism into hard rock in the oil fields 


of California, this philosophy of in- 
centive management is working suc- 
cessfully and is paying off hand- 
somely. 

Pays whom, you ask. 

Pays both capital and labor. 

Ask Tom Pike. 

Ask his tool pushers, drillers and 
derrick men—fellows not to be trifled 
with. 

In the two years that profit shar- 
ing has been in effect at Pike Drill- 
ing Company it has increased sales 
sixty-five per cent, reduced waste, 
upped net profit substantially, cut 
down cost, raised ‘efficiency—and is 
now heading the Pike Company and 
all its 250 employees into the most 
prosperous year in the history of the 
organization. 

Apart from cold figures and hard 
dollars, incentive management and 
profit sharing is giving the people of 
Pike Drilling Company immeasur- 
able profits in cooperation of labor 
and management. 

And in the ledger of human rela- 
tions it is writing a record of team- 
work and partnership. 

It is giving the men a satisfac- 
tion in their job that goes deeper 
than the pay envelope—call it what 


* 3241 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 7, Calif., Aug. 12, 1949, 
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you like, a sense of dignity, a feeling 
of security, spiritual satisfaction. 

And it is a good start at putting 
into practice something that Pope 
Pius XI recommended back in 1931 
in his encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, Restoring the Christian Social 
Order. 


Pope’s ENCYCLICAL 


“In the present state of human so- 
ciety,” wrote Pius XI, “we deem it 
advisable that the wage contract 
should, when possible, be modified 
somewhat by a contract of partner- 
ship as is already being tried in 
various ways to the not small gain 
both of the wage earners and of the 
employers. In this way workers and 
oficials are made sharers in the own- 
ership or the management, or in some 
way participate in the profits.” 

When Thomas Pike set up a pro- 
gram of incentive management and 
profit sharing, it was not like just 
setting up a new bookkeeping sys- 
tem or promotion campaign. 

He made it a personal job that in- 
cluded talking to his men singly and 
in groups, explaining his plan for 
a new way of life in this industry, 
telling them what profit sharing is: 
A procedure under which an em- 
ployer pays to all employes, in addi- 
tion to good rates of regular pay, 
special current or deferred sums, 
based not only upon individual or 
group performance, but on the pros- 
perity of the business as a whole. 
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He had to tell his men what he 
meant by Incentive Management: 
granting an employe the opportunity 
to participate in all aspects of the job 
—and in the profits from savings that 
his industry, intelligence and coop- 
eration help to create. 

But most important of all, as presi- 
dent of the company, Tom Pike had 
to convince his men that he meant 
what he said. 

“Labor must be convinced of good 
faith on the part of management. 
And it takes works as well as words 
to convince your men that you are 
completely sincere in the plan you 
put forth.” 

The first and most convincing 
work in the Pike plan was to formy 
a management-sharing group. It is 
called’ the Advisory Board and in- 
cludes four management officials (in- 
cluding the president), plus drilling 
superintendent, head mechanic, all 
tool pushers and one crew representa- 
tive elected from each drilling rig 
which the Pike Company has out in 
the field. 

The Advisory Board isn’t just a 
formality or token concession to the 
men. It packs weight. It has responsi- 
bility. 

It is authorized to discuss and 
make decisions on matters concern- 
ing any and all phases of the com- 
pany’s entire operation, including the 
financial. 

Company income, profit and loss 
statements, the entire condition of 
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the firm is openly laid out before 
the Board, and verbally reported. 


No SECRETS 

There are no “executive secrets.” 
Nothing is held back. The Board has 
the confidence of the workers—plus 
the trust of management. And these 
are vital elements in teamwork. 

The Board has made such impor- 
tant decisions as determining that an 
employe must work for at least nine 
months of the current fiscal year be- 
fore he is qualified to participate in 
profit sharing. It has also voted to 
adopt certain employe benefit pro- 
grams such as Blue Cross and Group 
Insurance. 

In addition, it administers the in- 
centive plan which gives cash awards 
ranging from $5 to $200 to workers 
for suggestions on improving tech- 
niques. 

-. In order that the Advisory Board 
may not be considered a closed ses- 
sion, two practices are observed: 

1. A full report of the meeting 
is published in the company’s house 
organ and distributed to every em- 
ploye. 

2. Two members of each crew at- 
tend the monthly meeting, in addi- 
tion to the regular delegate. In this 
way all crewmen eventually have a 
chance to participate in the meetings. 

Further, there are Junior Advisory 
Boards made up of several crews. 
Their findings and suggestions are 
carried to the main group. 
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Now, how is the profit sharing plan 
set up at Pike Drilling Company? 

After taxes, twenty-five per cent of 
the profits are set aside for cash dis- 
tribution among the workers. The 
basis of distribution was decided by 
the workers themselves: Each man’s 
share of profits is determined on the 
basis of his wages. 

What about union objections to 
profit sharing plans? 

“Labor and management have 
every community of interest in the 
world,” Mr. Pike believes. When a 
profit sharing plan is objected to— 
or when it fails—it is because the 
plan was probably not properly con- 
ceived or adapted to begin with. 
Good faith is essential, all the way 
around. 

“Some company presidents are still 
in the dark ages as far as their con- 
cept of labor is concerned . . . The 
president himself must believe in the 
plan, he must be convinced if he is 
to sell it to the men. 

“He himself must be on the team,” 
Mr. Pike emphasizes. Likewise, he 
points out, there must be good faith 
on the part of the worker. 


SOUND PRINCIPLES 


All in all, Mr. Pike explains, “in- 
centive management, with its essen- 
tial feature of profit sharing, is econ- 
omically sound because it pays big- 
ger returns for all.” 

“It is sound morally because it 
refutes the old belief that labor is a 
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mere commodity and deals with hu- 
man beings first and their production 
as an accessory after the fact of their 
God-given rights to ‘life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 

Thomas Pike devotes much of his 
time to promoting these ideas. He 
speaks frequently before business and 
management groups, lectures at the 
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Industrial Relations School of Loyo- 
la University. 

And for concrete evidence of the 
success of these ideas, he points to 
his own company—one more firm in 
a growing number that has found 
the sound principles of profit shar- 
ing worthy of investigation and 
application. 





The Family Attacked 


“Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the family has been under 
violent attack. In earlier ages the enemies of Christianity may be said to have 
directed their main offensive against what is specifically supernatural in the 
Christian way of life—against the mysteries of Faith, the divinity of Christ, the 
supernatural origin and structure of the Church, the sacraments. In later days 
they have carried their attack further, and have sought to undermine the natural 
institutions that lie at the base of all truly human life and culture. 

“The family in particular has been singled out for the most violent assaults. 
Not only has the sacramental character of marriage been scorned and rejected, 
and with it the whole religious concept of the Christian family; but many have 
sought to pervert the natural purposes and properties of the family and to wrest 
from it the functions which it alone is designed to perform. More and more 
specious reasons have been advanced to destroy the unity and the permanence of 
the marriage bond and to leave its survival to the convenience or the caprice of 
the parties to the contract. In place of the nobility of the primary purpose of 
marriage—the generation of human life and its development to the full perfec- 
tion of Christian virtue—many have been led to accept a mean and debased sub- 
stitute that appeals to the love of sense satisfactions and material advantages. 
The divorce court and the birth-control clinic are lamentable evidence of the 
harm already done to the moral fiber of our generation. The social disaster 
entailed in this disruption and perversion of the fundamental cell out of which 
all human society is constructed has been aptly compared by a recent writer to 
the explosive force engendered in the material world by the splitting of the atom, 
the smallest unit of matter.”—George E. Nunan, S.J., in THE CANADIAN MESSEN- 
GER OF THE SacreD Heart, December, 1949. 








Austria and the Treaty 


I. D. Grecory 


Reprinted from THE Sworp* 


Q* the map the international po- 
sition of Austria, which was bad 
enough after the break-up of the Dual 
Monarchy, now looks well-nigh des- 
perate. She is a prong jutting into the 
heart of Red territory. 

Left stranded on the Danube, with 
a top-heavy capital, first abandoned 
by the Great Powers, then boycotted 
by the Little Entente, subsequently 
let down by Mussolini, swallowed up 
by Hitler, it is surprising that she 
has survived at all. Now, however, 
potentially admitted to the protection 
of the Atlantic Pact—already covered 
by Article 6—she is, so it seems, des- 
tined to resume her historic role of 
“Ostmark,” outpost and bulwark of 
Christendom against barbarian inva- 
sion. There is no doubt a difference, 
a big difference, between her present 
defensive outlook and that of old. 
Fundamentally the rivalry between 
the Western world and the Byzantine 
Orthodox world has not changed in 
a thousand years. But the superadded 
weapon of international communism 
and the technical resources of the 
new Russia make her position more 
precarious. The nightmare of vast 
Asiatic hordes sweeping over again 
from the Russian steppes in a more 


fearful, because more efficient, shape, 
remains undiminished. 

Once more, then, in the course of 
history the future of Austria becomes 
a paramount ingredient in the main- 
tenance of European peace, and, to be 
effective at all, the treaty now under 
negotiation, and constant frustration, 
must have for its main object to pre- 
serve the national frontiers as they 
have existed since 1919 and to pre- 
vent the perennially shaky economy 
from becoming further impaired. 
Such a plan was solemnly agreed to 
by the Allied Powers in 1943. 

It is, as everybody knows, on these 
two points that Russian obstruction 
has so far been impossible to over- 
come, though the deadlock of last 
May has recently been broken for the 
moment. The Russians demand that 
reparations include the surrender of 
“German assets” and the cession of 
territory in Carinthia to Yugoslavia. 
Yet how can a State that has pro- 
fessedly been “liberated” and not con- 
quered be subjected to reparations? 
On what ground can the Russians 
possibly claim as “German assets” the 
oil wells at Zittersdorf, north-east of 
Vienna in Lower Austria, which are 
essential to Austrian economy, simply 


*12 City Rd., London, E. C. 1, England, May, 1949. 
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because after the Anschluss they were 
developed by the Nazis? All this is 
sheer invention and promoted by the 
Russians to prevent the conclusion of 
a treaty, to continue to keep Austria 
in a state of semi-tutelage and to pro- 
vide them with a pretext for maintain- 
ing troops in Hungary and Rumania 
as lines of communication. 

The Yugoslav claim, sponsored by 
Russia despite the squabble with Tito, 
to tear off a part of Carinthia on 
racial or other grounds is another 
bogus move. The Slovene “minor- 
ity,” so called for purely propagand- 
ist purposes, is not recognizable at 
all on the spot, and the historical fact 
that ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion voted Austrian in 1919 should be 
clear proof that, like so many ele- 
ments of the former Hapsburg Em- 
pire, they are despite all changes in- 
eradicably Austrian. 

The various frontier incidents that 
have taken place since the war should 
by themselves testify to Slovene sen- 
timents. Even the few Slovene Com- 
munists in Carinthia who have volun- 
tarily crossed into Yugoslavia to join 
their Red brethren, such as they are, 
have returned disillusioned, and the 
intensified persecution of the Church 
by Tito is unlikely to persuade the 
Catholic majority that there is a Slo- 
vene paradise beyond. 

It has gradually become recognized 
that the ridiculous emphasis on lin- 
guistic and racial differentiation since 
1919 has been one of the main causes 
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of war, and the “Slovene problem” is 
merely trumped up by the Russians, 
who are otherwise completely indif- 
ferent to race and nationalism, to 
embitter a situation perfectly capable 
of solution. With few exceptions the 
Slovenes are Catholics and, if there is 
any ground for uniting them, it 
should obviously be religious; and 
in this case justice to them would 
be much more reasonably done by 
uniting the Slovenes of Yugoslavia 
to those of Carinthia, and not vice 
versa. That however is not practical 
politics, and has never been suggested. 
It is, unfortunately for the cause of 
peace, not often that a just solution 
of anything ever is put forward, that 
is to say, on its merits. 

From another angle it must be 
noted that there is a geographical 
objection to a division of the terri- 
tory in question, as proposed by the 
Russians and Yugoslavs, since there 
is a natural frontier between Yugo- 
slavia and Carinthia formed by the 
Karawanken Mountains. 


Minority Provision 


In spite of all this, in order to show 
a spirit of conciliation, Dr. Gruber, 
the Austrian Foreign Minister, has 
offered to include in a treaty a pro- 
vision for the protection of minority 
rights. If this does not satisfy the 
Russians, it is clear that nothing ever 
will. Yet, even if agreed, it is difficult 
to imagine how this would work in 
practice. Apart from the objections 
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already mentioned, the Slovenes of 
Carinthia are so dispersed among the 
other elements of the population that 
they would merely form what is 
called a “splinter group” and would 
thus be unsuited for separate treat- 
ment. 


RELIGION AS GUIDE 


But above all it must be stressed 

that the question of religion is, or 
should be, decisive in assessing inter- 
national settlements, more especially 
in these days of intensive communist 
propaganda and infiltration. In all 
postwar settlements or projected set- 
tlements our rulers have made the 
profound mistake of paying no atten- 
tion to its implications. The doctrin- 
aires of various shades, who have on 
the whole held the field of politics 
during the last thirty years, have con- 
sistently disregarded it, either from 
‘absorption in economics or from 
ignorance or from a supercilious con- 
tempt for the spiritual in all its 
manifestations. The unexpected re- 
vival of Catholic enthusiasms and 
the formation of Christian political 
parties has upset their calculations 
and been definitely disconcerting. 
Only in the case of Italy has any 
common sense been shown and even 
that at first grudgingly. 

The prevailing secularist attitude 
is not peculiarly applicable to Aus- 
tria, but to neglect the religious factor 
in that country is to misunderstand 

the genius of a nation, particularly 
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of its peasantry. Austrian Catholi 
cism has emerged from the welter o 
Nazi tyranny, of war and of Russian 
occupation in fairly good fettle. At 
least the Catholic tradition is strong 
enough to give the tone to the nation 
and to influence its parliamentary 
vote. Austrian communism, thanks 
largely to the presence of the Red 
army, is at a low ebb, three per cent 
only of the population, in great part 
alien in origin, having voted commu- 
nist at the last elections, and the 
events of 1934, when the stability of 
the State was gravely threatened by 
revolution, are hardly likely to be 
repeated, unless fomented and fur- 
thered by Russian support. 

This should be the best, in fact, if 
not generally recognized, argument 
for bringing Austria into the Western 
orbit. No doubt the strategic interest 
carries most weight with the Western 
negotiators, but the strategic interest 
would be of little value without the 
religious basis on which the senti- 
ments of the people rest. 

A vital element in any defensive 
European system must be the preser- 
vation of Austria’s territorial and 
economic integrity. Nobody will 
question that a further expansion 
westward of Soviet power, which 
would bring it to the Swiss frontier, 
would be fatal; and unless safe- 
guarded from the West, Austria’s po- 
sition will become as untenable as 
it was with Nazi Germany on her 
flank. In itself a treaty, however 
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favorable to her frontiers and her 
economy—even if, which would be 
the first stipulation, the Soviet armies 
withdrew, bringing the additional re- 
lief from the costs of occupation, 
amounting by the end of last year to 
over 120 million pounds—could 
could hardly save her from another 
conquest. 

Incidentally it is a great pity that 
Vienna, traditionally the junction of 
cultures from North and South, East 
and West, could not be chosen in- 
stead of Strassburg, if Strassburg it 
is to be, as the capital or focus of 
European unity. 

At the moment there is a true and 
a false peace offensive in progress, 
and unquestionably the first applies 
to the Atlantic Pact. Its object is to 
prevent war with Russia, which is to 
preserve peace. Bui by its very terms 
it is a sort of armistice, since a world 
permanently split in two is unthink- 
able. It is essential to envisage an- 
other kind of future in which Eastern 
communism can be defeated by 
peaceful means and its slaves liber- 
ated without a war, which would 
achieve nothing but something worse, 
and which is opposed to all Papal 
exhortations. Sooner or later the 
Iron Curtain must be lifted and creeds 
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and ideas flow backwards and for- 
wards again without force behind 
them. If and when this day comes, 
the limitrophe countries must inevi- 
tably play a considerable part in 
again creating a wholesome Europe. 
For the moment we must count 
Poland out of the running, and there- 
fore it is from Vienna that the light 
of Christian civilization and culture 
will have to be carried eastward. 

For this mission Austria is admir- 
ably adapted, whether she realizes it 
or not. Though Roman in its essen- 
tial and historical development and 
Germanic in its language, art and lit- 
erature, the population is consider- 
ably Slav in race and temperament, 
and, owing also to an age-long immi- 
gration westward, there is a marked 
affinity with the peoples across the 
Danube. An eventual interpenetra- 
tion, in which the Church should 
seize its opportunity, if a long period 
of political peace can be maintained, 
need not be excluded. A just peace 
settlement now should pave the way 
for such an immense and not too 
Utopian result in the course of years. 

On the purely political plane a 
stable Austria should some day form 
the focus for the much longed for 
Danubian Confederation. 


“We do not want politics in our religion, but we do want Christian standards 


in our politics.”—Sir Stafford Cripps. 
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Church: Foe of Tyranny 


b Sigg campaign of terror against 
the Catholic Church in Czecho- 
slovakia has been considerably 
stepped up in recent weeks. The pup- 
pet parliament has passed laws which 
would render the Church completely 
subject to the communist regime. 
Hundreds of priests have been ar- 
rested, and every effort is being made 
to interfere with the practice of reli- 
gion. 

The average “liberal” in the United 
States, who still feels that communism 
is striving for social betterment even 
while using somewhat repugnant 
methods, will not be disturbed by 
all this violence directed against the 
Church. For that average “liberal” 
‘is convinced that the Church is synon- 
ymous with the dark past, with reac- 
tion and obscurantism, with igno- 
rance, political oppression and enmity 
to progress. He believes that the 
Church must, by whatever method, be 
cleared out of the way and reduced 
to impotence in order that the golden 
age of man may finally dawn. And 
so he approves, rather than disap- 
proves, the Prague gang’s assault on 
the Church, just as he saw good in 
the Budapest gang’s assault on Car- 
dinal Mindszenty. 

Bui how can he overlook what the 
Communists in Czechoslovakia are 
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currently doing to their opponents, 
actual or potential, or their scheme 
for total control of all life? Simul- 
taneous with the new phase of the 
anti-Church campaign is the seizure 
of thousands of men and women of 
other religions or no religion who, the 
regime fears, might have even the 
faintest dissident thought. In a single 
week ten thousand such arrests have 
been made, and that is expected to 
be only a beginning. The Communists 
mean to stamp out, literally, the 
tiniest spark of resistance to their 
enslavement of the populace, body, 
mind and will. Among their victims 
are people just as “liberal” as the 
average “liberal” in America. Can the 
latter be complacent about this? Can 
he conveniently explain it away? 
He cannot, unless he is an utter 
fool. And unless he is an utter fool 
he cannot help seeing the connection 
between the campaign against the 
Church and the campaign against all 
other opposition. What the Commu- 
nists in Czechoslovakia are doing is 
to proclaim to the world in giant let- 
ters of fire that the Church is the 
strongest and most stubborn defender 
of the dignity of man and the freedom 
of the human spirit. Totalitarian 
tyranny, they are demonstrating, rec- 
ognizes in the Church its sturdiest 
opponent. If the average “liberal” in 
America will not see this, at least the 
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Communist bent on brutal despotism 
sees it. It is time this truth should be 
generally known on this side of the At- 
lantic—THE CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT, 
Hartford, Conn., Oct. 20, 1949. 


Rochdale Co-operation 
TTENTION is called to the fact 


that the San Diego Consumers 
Co-op is this week’s guest conductor 
of the column “One Certain Answer 
—Rochdale Co-ops.” 

Rochdale co-operation is economic 
democracy. It is the antithesis of so- 
cialism, which means government 
control of business enterprise. Co-op- 
eration puts control of business enter- 
prise directly into the hands of the 
people themselves. 

It is likewise the antithesis of a 
ruthless and predatory capitalism. 
Such capitalism limits and restricts 
control to a relatively few individu- 
als. Co-operation spreads control 
among the masses. 

In the beginnings of this country 
as an independent nation, the Found- 
ing Fathers fixed forever the princi- 
ple of “One Man, One Vote.” This is 
political democracy. In the charter 
of co-operation, formulated in 1844, 
the twenty-eight Rochdale weavers 
fixed forever the principle of “One 
Share, One Vote.” This is economic 
democracy. 

Co-operation is not a_ religious 
movement, though it serves religious 
ends. It is an economic movement 
which erects no barrier of color, 
class, or creed to participation in the 
inspiring activities of the co-op and 
the very considerable personal and 
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social benefits accruing to co-opera- 
tors. It is corrective of capitalism, 
and a bastion against Bolshevism. It 
has the explicit approbation of Pope 
Pius XII, who, as Cardinal Eugenio 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State 
under Pius XI of blessed memory, 
wrote in 1938 to the co-operative 
leaders in Nova Scotia, Fathers 
Tompkins and Coady: 

Something happening in your coun- 
try has brought the Pope great joy, and 
is an earnest of better things to come. 
I speak of your efforts in the social 
sphere . . . moved by brotherly love .. . 
to help men of slender means better 
their lot in such a way that the full 
teaching of the encyclicals Rerum No- 
varum and Quadragesimo Anno may 
be put into practice . . . Social life has 
a sacredness all its own when imbued 
with the spirit of the Gospel and based 
on justice and charity ... May the work 
grow and flourish. 

The San Diego Consumers Co-op 
merits the study of all Catholics pos- 
sessing a highly-developed sense of 
social justice——SoUTHERN Cross, 
San Diego, Calif., Aug. 26, 1949. 


New World Labor Body 


f. yfons a time the adjective “new” 
loses some of its magic. We 
have seen too many “new” commit- 
tees, “new” plans, “new” drives 
which, after their initial newspaper 
splash, quickly settled back into the 
old familiar lethargy or disappeared 


entirely. 
But somehow we believe that the 
“new” world labor organization 


launched in June at Geneva will have 
a far better chance to survive and 
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grow. We say that for two reasons: 

1. The CIO, the British Trades 
Union Congress and the other non- 
communist labor organizations have 
first-hand knowledge, through their 
recent experiences in the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, of the im- 
possibility of working harmoniously 
and effectively with labor movements 
under communist control. The free 
unions sought the protection and ad- 
vancement of the interests of their 
members; the communist-controlled 
labor organizations were soon found 
to be part and parcel of a govern- 
mental apparatus and geared primar- 
ily to attain the objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy. It was an expensive 
and time-consuming lesson, but all 
who experienced it know full well the 
scope and power of the forces which 
are at work to destroy all free labor 
movements. They are the better pre- 
pared for the future as a result. 

2. For the first time the AFL and 
‘the CIO, recognized throughout the 
world as the most dynamic of all the 
free labor movements, are working 
in concert in international labor af- 
fairs. This does not indicate that a 
united labor movement can be ex- 
pected soon at home—basic differ- 
ences in policies, interests and ap- 
proaches still remain to be ironed 
out. But it does mean that both or- 
ganizations are one in recognizing 
that the right of American workers 
to continue to bargain freely and col- 
lectively is measurably weakened 


when workers abroad are exploited 
either by greedy employers, or are 
engulfed by a communist govern- 


ment. In the words of the old Wob- 


January 


blies: “an injury to one worker is an 
injury to all.” The AFL and the CIO 
seem intent on helping the free 
worker, no matter where he is, to 
protect himself. 

We are glad that the AFL and the 
CIO are cooperating and trust the 
practice continues and _ flourishes, 
There are many national problems 
relating to labor fairly begging for 
united action. In fact, we cannot 
see that they will ever be resolved un- 
less united action is forthcoming at 
home as well as abroad.—THE 
Lasor LeaperR, New York, N. Y., 
June 30, 1949. 


“Commies” Convicted 
AST week the trial of eleven lead- 


ing Communists of the United 
States finally came fo a close. The ver- 
dict of the jury was: “We find the 
defendants each and every one 
guilty” of conspiring to overthrow 
the government of the United States 
by force and violence. Each of the 
defendants in the trial now stands 
liable to a maximum jail term of ten 
years and a $10,000 fine. Thus ended 
what was one of the longest criminal 
trials in American history. 

To get some idea of the enormous 
expense to American taxpayers in- 
volved in giving a fair trial to the 
eleven avowed enemies of God and of 
everything sacred guaranteed Ameri- 
cans by our constitution, it is suff- 
cient to say that the trial lasted ap- 
proximately nine months. Fifty wit- 
nesses, including six of the defend- 
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ants, were called by the prosecution 
and the defense. To record their tes- 
timony almost 20,000 full-sized pages 
of typewriting paper were required. 
While the wheels of justice were 
grinding for nine months for the 
eleven, other pressing, important legal 
and other business was suspended by 
judge, jurors, prosecuting attorneys, 
court attendants, etc. All was done to 
ensure the “Commies” a fair trial. 

When one looks back on the trial 
and the contemptuous attitudes as- 
sumed during its progress by the de- 
fendants and their attorneys, he can- 
not help but marvel at the wonderful 
forebearance of Americans toward 
their sworn enemies. A trial such as 
the one just ended in New York 
would never have been countenanced 
in Soviet Russia. Of this we can be 
sure. Were eleven avowed enemies of 
the Soviet regime apprehended any- 
where behind the Iron Curtain it is a 
foregone conclusion that they would 
be shot summarily. No trial of any 
kind would be given them, and no 
group knows this better than the 
eleven convicted Communists. 

The trial of the eleven was strik- 
ingly paradoxical in the sense that 
the “Commies” took shelter under 
provisions of the very constitution 
which they are sworn to destroy as 
soon as the opportunity of so doing 
presents itself. 

Rats squeal when cornered, and 
that is exactly what members of the 
Communist Party are presently doing. 
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The case of the eleven will undoubt- 
edly be carried by them to the United 
States Supreme Court. Upon the deci- 
sion rendered by that body will de- 
pend whether or not U. S. Commu- 
nists will take to the underground in 
the future. One thing, however, is 
crystal-clear and certain beyond any 
question of doubt at this juncture. 
It is the glaring fact that American 
justice bears no resemblance what- 
ever to the type Bolsheviks themselves 
dish out in their own back yard.— 
Tue Catuotic Licut, Scranton, Pa., 
Oct. 21, 1949. 


Morals in War 


iss national defense controversy 
brought to the fore a refreshing 
testimony of the high moral standards 
held by some leaders to whom the 
country’s safety in time of war would 
be entrusted. The frequency in speech 
and action whereby statesmen show 
an utter lack of understanding of spir- 
itual values and the dignity of the 
human being is frightening. Secular- 
ism, divorcing God and His laws from 
the regime of government, business 
and education, is yielding a bitter 
fruit in standards identical with those 
of the followers of atheism. 
Condemnation of the concept of 
strategic bombing as now accepted, 
which unavoidably includes random 
slaughter of men, women and chil- 
dren in the enemy country, was voiced 
at the recent Senate hearings in Wash- 
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ington by Rear Admiral Ralph Ofstie. 
Earlier in the defense hearings before 
Congress, Rear Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford decried a war of annihila- 
tion as “morally reprehensible.” 

The accord between the convic- 
tions of these Navy chiefs and Pope 
Pius XII is heartening. The Pontiff 
on numerous occasions has cited mass 
bombings as “hateful abuses” and 
has decried the misuse of the fruits 
of scientific research for “destruction 
beyond control.” A war-torn world 
and suffering humanity attest to the 
truth of the warnings of Christ’s 
Vicars that in war “all is lost.” 

Admiral Ofstie’s warning against 
indiscriminate bombing attacks on 
non-military targets reflects an under- 
standing of Christian ideals: “If we 
now consciously adopt a ruthless and 
barbaric policy toward other peoples, 
how can we prevent the breakdown of 
those standards ot morality which 
have been a guiding force in this 
democracy since its inception?”— 
Tue Evance ist, Albany, N. Y., Oct. 
21, 1949. 


China 
— persist that the commu- 


nist regime of Mao Tze-tung 
will soon receive diplomatic recogni- 
tion by Great Britain, and possibly 
by the United States. 

But before this takes places, we 
can expect a concentrated barrage 
of propaganda to the effect that this 
course is necessary since the govern- 
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ment of Chiang Kai-shek was hope- 
lessly corrupt and deserved all that 
happened to it. 

But what is the state of purity of 
the communist regime? The New 
York Times points out that the thesis 
cannot survive candid inspection, 
that the mass of the Chinese populace 
has flocked to the support of the 
communist invaders, because of 
their disgust with the undemocratic 
processes of the Kuomintang. 

The mass of the Chinese populace, 
as such, have never supported any 
government since the Ming dynasty, 
if they did then. Government, good 
or bad, has been endured and ig- 
nored. The Chinese revolution that 
began in 1911 was a controlled move- 
ment, not a grass fire. By the same 
token, the communist “revolution” 
has been an organized invasion, not 
a spontaneous revolt. 

The “people’s” council of Mao 
Tze-tung, called to Peiping, was not 
elected; it was appointed by the com- 
munist rulers. 

No “people’s” mandate has given 
authority to Mao Tze-tung, Liu Shao 
or Chu Teh. They are in China as 
military conquerors, supported by, 
and aligned to, an external imperial- 
ism, that of the Soviet Union. They 
have already given ample and vivid 
demonstration of what happens to 
the “people’s” voice if it is so mis- 
guided as to be raised in opposition. 
—THe Monitor, San Francisco, 
Calif., Oct. 28, 1949. 
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Plea for Peace 


His Houtness, Pore Pius XII 
Prayer for Peace for the Holy Year, 1950. 


LMIGHTY and eternal God, we thank Thee with all our heart for that 
great gift—the Holy Year. 


Heavenly Father—Thou who seest all, Thou who appraisest and guidest 
the hearts of men—make them obey the call of Thy Son in this time of grace 
and salvation. That the Holy Year may be for all a year of purification and 


sanctification, of meditation and expiation—the year of the great repentance 
and of the great forgiveness. 


Give to those who suffer persecutions for the Faith, the spirit of Thy 
strength to bind them to Christ and His Church everlastingly. 


Protect, O Lord, the vicar on earth of Thy Son, the bishops, the priests, 
the religious, the faithful. Will Thou that all—priest and lay, adolescent, 
adult and old—with close communion of thought and love may form almost 
an unbreakable rock against which the fury of Thy enemies shall founder. 


May Your grace kindle in all men love for the countless sufferers whom 
poverty and want have plunged into conditions of life unworthy of human 
beings. ‘ 

Awaken in the soul for those who call Thee Father, hunger and thirst 
for social justice and brotherly charity in works and truth. 


Bestow, O Lord, peace on our times, peace to souls, peace to families, 
peace to fatherland, peace among nations, that the rainbow of peace and 
reconciliation may under the arc of its serene light mantle the earth made 
holy by the life and martyrdom of Thy divine Son. 

God of all consolation! Deep is our misery, grave our faults, innumer- 
able our needs, but greater our trust in Thee. Conscious of our unworthiness 
we filially place our faith in Your hands, joining our feeble prayers to the 
intercession and virtues of the most glorious Virgin Mary and of all the 
saints, 

Give to the ailing fortitude and health, to the young strength of faith, 
to maidens purity, to fathers prosperity and the sanctity of the family, to 
mothers success in their educational mission, to orphans loving care, to 
refugees and prisoners their home—to all Your grace in preparation and 
token of everlasting happiness in Heaven. Amen. 
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Status of Jerusalem 


Statement by the American Catholic Hierarchy, November 18, 1949. 


HE question of the status of Jerusalem and the Holy Places, now 

before the United Nations, pre-eminently religious in character, is a 
matter of deep and intimate concern to Catholics in the United States. 
Through the centuries Christians have held the Holy Places in Palestine 
as a sacred trust. 

In the earliest years they built there great sanctuaries and erected hos- 
pices for the care of the many pilgrims from all quarters of the civilized 
world. Since the thirteenth century, the Franciscan Fathers, supported by 
the offerings of the Catholic world, have been custodians of these Holy 
Shrines, and hundreds of them have suffered martyrdom in defense of them. 
In the eighteenth century an arrangement known as the “Status Quo,” safe- 
guarding the sacred character of the Holy Places and guaranteeing free 
access to them, proved to be workable in circumstances which were not 
wholly satisfactory. 

Under the British mandate, the provisions of the “Status Quo” were en- 
forced as law and the British acted for the family of nations. When the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 29 November 1947 decreed 
the partition of Palestine into a Jewish state and an Arab state, it made 
the creation of the International Enclave of Jerusalem and its environs an 
essential element of the tripartite arrangement. Hence, with the surrender 
of the mandate by the British on 14 May 1948, the new provisions for pro- 
tecting the Holy Places and for insuring free access to them became the 
responsibility of the United Nations. 


RESPONSIBILITY AFFIRMED 


In spite of the regrettable war in Palestine during the intervening period, 
when the United Nations was unable to set up an international regime, this 
responsibility was reaffirmed in the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on 11 December 1948, when it was resolved that the Jerusalem area should 
be accorded special and separate treatment from the rest of Palestine, “and 
that it should be placed under effective United Nations control.” 

To this end it established the Palestine Conciliation Commission which 
was instructed to present to the Fourth Regular Session of the General 
Assembly “detailed proposals for a permanent international regime for 
the Jerusalem area which will provide a maximum local autonomy for dis- 
tinctive groups consistent with the special international status of the Jeru- 
salem area.” 

The commission has presented its proposal, and in the near future the 
General Assembly will act on it. This proposal, while pretending interna- 
tionalization of the Jerusalem area, by no means achieves it. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, time and time again has made it clear 
that the only effective guarantee for the safety and the sacred character of 
Jerusalem, for the protection of the Holy Places, for the free exercise of the 
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indisputable rights of a Christian minority, and for free access of pilgrims 
to their Shrines, is a territorial internationalization of Jerusalem and its 
area under the sovereignty and the effective control of the family of nations. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REGIME 


There can be no question as to the meaning of internationalization in 
the Papal letters. It is the concept originally expressed by the General 
Assembly itself in November, 1947. It is a truly international regime and - 
not a mere control or curatorship. Therefore, only such a real internation- 
alization can establish peace in the area and effectively safeguard the Holy 
Places for future generations. 

In our historic position as defenders of the sacredness of the Holy Places 
and of free access to them, we appeal to our civil authorities and to the 
nations for a real and effective internationalization of Jerusalem and its 
environs. For this truly Christian ideal Catholics the world over are united 
in prayer with Pope Pius XII. 

We beg God to guide the delegates of the nations in their deliberations. 
May they see that the hope of true peace in this critical area lies only in 
the real and effective internationalization of Jerusalem and its environs. 


Duties of Catholic Jurists 


Pore Pius XII 


An Address by His Holiness at Castelgandolfo, November 6, 1949, before members 
of the legal profession attending the first national convention of the Union of 
Italian Catholic: Jurists. 


T WAS a happy thought, dear sons, 


cradle of your association with a double 
for you to prefer Rome to other 


halo, one radiating from eternal Rome, 





cities of Italy, which could have worth- 
ily received you, for your first National 
Congress of the Union of Catholic Jur- 
ists, to which you have given in these 
days definitive form and internal con- 
stitution, discussing and approving a 
constitution and electing the officers 
who will encourage its development 
and guide its activity according to the 
fundamental rules you have adopted. 
While We congratulate you on the work 
accomplished, We cannot but note that 
it has been your aim and desire as true, 
genuine Catholic jurists to encircle the 


the other corresponding to the titles 
which you bear. 

You are, in fact, in the first place 
jurists—students of that noble one 
among the sciences which studies, regu- 
lates and applies the norms on which 
are based order, peace, justice and se- 
curity in the civil community life of 
individuals, societies and nations, and 
Rome has the boast of being the great 
mother of law. Though other peoples 
in ancient times attained glory through 
the splendor of the arts or the heights 
of philosophic speculation, through re- 
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finement and culture, the Roman peo- 
ple was second to none in its deep sense 
of law and in the establishment of those 
marvelous juridical institutes through 
which it unified the then known world, 
leaving behind them a tradition which 
has resisted all the ravages of time. 

But besides being jurists you are and 
profess to be Catholic jurists, and 
Rome by Divine disposition is the ever 
resplendent lighthouse of faith in 
Christ, center of the visible unity of 
the Church, seat of the supreme magis- 
terium of souls, where Catholicity ap- 
pears with particular strength and 
greatness and becomes more tangible 
than in other countries of the world be- 
cause of the coming of other peoples 
of all nations to the site of the chair 
and tomb of St. Peter. 

When the empire of the Caesars was 
overrun by peoples pressing across its 
frontiers, two things survived the deca- 
dence of the greatest most august city 
which history records. 


Corpus Juris 


_One was the corpus juris which be- 
came the law of all civilized Europe 
and still is in force in great part in the 
institutions of modern times, still’ is 
the object of passionate study as the 
living trunk whose lifegiving sap has 
not dried up with the passing years, 
still is endowed with the unifying 
power which unfolded in its slow form- 
ative process. 

The other thing which has survived 
is the new Faith which Peter and Paul 
brought there, the new throne of truth 
of that first visible head of the Church, 
directly selected by Christ and invested 
with the power of the supreme keys, 
who, choosing the city as his See, sol- 
idly planted it there. Centuries passed 
bowing before that granite block with- 
out even grazing it, a succession of 
events combined to shake and over- 
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throw it, but in vain; and you see it 
still, sound and entire, elevated above 
the nations as a visible sign of the per- 
ennial nature of Christ’s work. 

Thus it was that in Rome and in the 
world leavened by its civilization these 
two vital realities—one the fruit of the 
legal wisdom of a people and thus of 
human origin, the other a radiation 
from the world of revelation announced 
by the Son of God made Man and as 
such of transcending and Divine origin 
—met and fused with an intimate 
bond; through this bond the law of 
Rome, penetrated with the new light 
emanating from the Christian message, 
was transformed in spirit. It was ele- 
vated in its conceptions and perfected 
in many of its institutions. It was en- 
riched in its dispositions, receiving 
gradually the principles, ideas and 
higher requirements of the new doc- 
trine. Legislative works of Christian 
emperors were born of this fertile union 
of human knowledge and Divine wis- 
dom, of which there remain traces so 
indelible that they demonstrate to the 
modern world how between true juridi- 
cal science and the teaching of Chris- 
tian faith there is not opposition but 
concord, because Faith cannot but 
stamp with its seal the truth which the 
human mind discovers, considers and 
systematizes. 

Because of this We have said that 
an opportune counsel has guided you 
to choose Rome as the seat of your first 
convention. But at the same time this 
choice tells you how noble and exalted 
is your profession and what require- 
ments in its exercise the particular 
qualification in which you glory im- 
poses upon each one of you. 

The nobility of your profession has 
been magnificently described by Ul- 
pian, (Domitius Ulpianus, third-cen- 
tury Roman jurist born at Tyre), who 
defined jurisprudence as “the knowl- 
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edge of things human and Divine, the 
science of right and wrong.” 

What a noble objective he assigns to 
juridical science in this definition and 
how high he raises it above all other 
branches of human knowledge! The 
gaze of the jurist worthy of the name 
sweeps over the broadest horizon, 
whose fullness and variety is signified 
by the very things to which he must 
give his attention and study. He must 
know, above all, Divine things divin- 
arum rerum notitia), not only because 
in human social life religion must have 
first place and direct the practical con- 
duct of the believer, for whom law, too, 
must dictate her standards: not only 
because some of the principal institu- 
tions, such as matrimony, have a sacred 
character which law cannot ignore: 
but above all because without this 
higher knowledge of Divine things, the 
human panorama, which is the second, 
more immediate object (“humanarum 
rerum notitia”) which the mind of the 
jurist must dwell on, would remain 
without that foundation which sur- 
passes every human vicissitude in time 
and space and rests in the absolute in 
God. 

Undoubtedly, the jurist is not called 
by profession to dedicate himself to 
theological speculation in order to 
know the object of his studies: yet if 
he is incapable of rising to the vision 
of the highest transcendent Reality, 
from Whose will the order of the visible 
universe and his own small part which 
is the human race with its inherent and 
necessary laws, is derived, it will be 
impossible for him to perceive in all 
its marvelous unity and its intimate 
spiritual depth the interlacing of social 
relations and their regulative norms 
over which the law presides. 

As the great Roman legal counsellor 
and orator declared, “natura juris .. . 
ab hominis repetenda (est) natura” 
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(the nature or essence of law cannot 
be derived except from the very nature 
of man). On the other hand, this na- 
ture (of man) cannot be known even 
approximately in its perfection, dig- 
nity and high level and in its ends 
which direct and subordinate to them- 
selves its actions, without the ontologi- 
cal connection by which it is bound to 
its transcendent cause. It is clear, 
then, that the jurist cannot acquire a 
sound concept of law and cannot follow 
a systematic arrangement of it, unless 
he insists on seeing man and human 
things under the light which showers 
from the Divinity to illuminate the tir- 
ing course of his investigations. 


Gop ANpD HuMAN RicH'ts 


The error of modern rationalism con- 
sists exactly in the attempt to establish 
the system of human rights and the 
general theory of law in the light of the 
nature of man as a being standing by 
himself, to whom there is wanting any 
necessary reference whatever to a supe- 
rior Being on Whose creative and regu- 
lative will he depends in essence and 
in action. You know in what an inex- 
tricable maze of difficulties contempor- 
ary legal though finds itself encom- 
passed because of this initial deviation. 
You know how the jurist who has con- 
formed to the standard established by 
so-called positivism has failed in his 
work, losing, together with the correct 
concept of human nature, the sound 
concept of law for which there has 
come to be lacking that coercive force 
upon the conscience of man which is 
its first and principal effect. Human 
and divine things, which, according to 
the definition of Ulpian, form the most 
general object of jurisprudence, are so 
intimately joined and connected that 
those which are first cannot be ignored 
without losing the exact evaluation of 
the second. 
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This is all the more true since the 
most specific object of juridical science 
is the just and unjust (“justi atque 
injusti scientia”), or justice, in its high 
function of regulating the balance of 
individual and social needs in the 
bosom of the human family. 

Justice is not merely an abstract 
concept, an external ideal to which in- 
stitutions must seek to conform as far 
as possible in a given historical mo- 
ment. It is above all something inher- 
ent in man, in society, in its funda- 
mental institutions, because of that sum 
total of practical principles which it 
dictates and imposes, of those more uni- 
versal norms of conduct which form 
part of the objective human and civil 
order established by the perfect mind 
of the First Maker. 

The science of the just and unjust 
supposes, therefore, a more elevated 
wisdom which consists in knowing the 
basic arrangement of the thing created 
and consequently of its Arranger. Law, 
as Aquinas taught, is the object of jus- 
tice (est objectum justitiae). It is the 
norm in which the great and fruitful 
idea of justice becomes concrete and 
real and as such leads to God, eternal 
and immutable Justice in its essence: 
from God it receives light and clear- 
ness, vigor and strength, meaning and 
content. 

The jurist, then, in the exercise of 
his profession moves between the finite 
and the Infinite, between the Divine 
and the human, and in this necessary 
movement lies the nobility of the sci- 
ence he cultivates. The other titles in 
virtue of which he is honored in human 
society can be regarded as_ conse- 
quences of what We have mentioned. 

If juridical norms are the object of 
his study, the subject to which these 
norms are directed is man, the human 
person, which thus falls within the 
range of his competence. And, let it 
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be noted, it is not man in his inferior 
and less noble part, which is studied 
by other sciences that are also useful 
and worthy of admiration, but man in 
his higher quality, his specific property 
as a rational agent who, in order to 
conform to the laws of his rationality, 
must act guided by some norms of con- 
duct either directly dictated for him by 
his conscience—which is the reflection 
or heraid of a higher law—or pre- 
scribed for him by human authority, 
which regulates social life. 

It is true that man does not always 
come before the eyes of the jurist in 
the more elevated aspects of his ra- 
tional nature, but often offers for his 
scrutiny the less estimable side of his 
evil inclinations, his wicked perversity, 
guilt and crime: nevertheless, under 
the tarnished splendor of his rationality 
the true jurist must ever see that 
human foundation from which the 
guilt and crime may never obliterate 
the seal left there by the hand of the 
Creator. 


Law AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


If, then, you regard the subject of 
law with the eyes of Christian faith, 
you will see it surrounded by a crown 
of light placed there through the Re- 
demption of Christ, the blood shed for 
man’s redemption, the supernatural life 
to which he has been restored and 
which he shares, and also the ultimate 
end assigned to man as aim of his 
earthly sojourn. In the new economy 
man is not in a state of pure nature, 
but man has been elevated through 
grace by the Saviour to a supernatural 
order, and by this fact itself man has 
been put in contact with divinity by 
means of new life, which is the very 
life of God, even though it is only 
shared. Man’s dignity increases, there- 
fore, by infinite proportions and thus, 
by equal proportions, increases the no- 
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bility of the jurist who makes man the 
object of his science. 


FUNDAMENTAL NorMSs 


The insoluble contrasts between the 
concept of man and law according to 
Christian principles, which We have 
sought to illustrate briefly here, and 
that of juridical positivism can be a 
source of deep anxiety in professional 
life. We well know, dear sons, how 
not infrequently in the soul of the 
Catholic jurist who wishes to remain 
faithful to his Christian concepts of 
law, there arise conflicts of conscience, 
especially when he must apply a law 
which conscience itself condemns as 
unjust. Thanks be to God, in Italy 
your task is considerably lightened be- 
cause of the fact that divorce—cause 
of so many interior worries for the 
judge who must apply law—has no 
legal place. In reality, however, since 
the end of the eighteenth century—es- 
pecially in those regions where the per- 
secution of the Church was severe— 
cases have been multiplied where Cath- 
olic judges have found themselves 
faced with the troublesome problem of 
the application of unjust laws. We, 
therefore, take this opportunity of 
your presence around Us to enlighten 
the conscience of Catholic jurists by 
means of the statement of some funda- 
mental norms. 

1. For every sentence there is the 
principle that a judge cannot simply 
throw responsibility for his decision 
from his own shoulders, causing it to 
fall on the law and its authors. Un- 
doubtedly the authors are principally 
responsible for the effects of such a 
law. But the judge who applies it to a 
particular case by his sentence is a 
joint cause and thus jointly responsible 
for these effects. 

2. A judge may never by his deci- 
sion oblige anyone to commit an act 
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intrinsically immoral, that is to say, 
an act which is by its very nature con- 
trary to the law of God and the Church. 

3. He can in no case expressly rec- 
ognize and approve an unjust law— 
which for that matter would never con- 
stitute the foundation for a judgment 
valid in conscience and before God. 
Therefore, he cannot pronounce a 
penal judgment which would be equiva- 
lent to such approval. His responsi- 
bility would be even graver if his 
judgment were to be a cause of public 
scandal. 

4. Nevertheless, not every applica- 
tion of an unjust law is equivalent to 
its recognition or approval. In this 
case, a judge may—sometimes, per- 
haps, must—allow an unjust law to 
take its course, whenever this may be 
the only means of impeding much 
greater evil. He may inflict a penalty 
for transgression of an unjust law if 
it is of such a kind that a person who 
is affected by it is reasonably disposed 
to submit to it in order to avoid that 
harm or assure a good of very much 
higher importance, and if the judge 
knows, or can prudently suppose, that 
such sanction will be willingly accepted 
by the transgressor for higher motives. 
In times of persecution, priests and 
laymen have often allowed themselves, 
without offering resistance, to be con- 
demned by Catholic judges to pay fines 
or to be deprived of personal freedom 
because of a transgression of unjust 
laws, when in that way it was possible 
to preserve for the people an honest 
magistracy and to ward off from the 
Church and the faithful much more 
dreadful calamity. 

Naturally, when a sentence is of 
More serious consequences, all 
more important and general must be 
the good that is to be safeguarded or 
the evil to be averted. There are, how- 
ever, cases where the idea of compen- 
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sation by means of the attainment of 
higher goods or prevention of greater 
evils cannot be applied, such as in the 
case of condemnation to death. 

In particular, a Catholic judge can- 
not pronounce, except for reasons of 
great weight, a sentence of civil divorce 
—where this is in forcee—for a mar- 
riage valid before God and Church. He 
must not forget that such a sentence, 
in practice, does not come to touch 
only the civil effects but in reality 
rather conduces to the erroneous con- 
sideration of the actual bond as broken 
and of the new one as valid and bind- 
ing. 
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To you, dear sons, We wish with full 
heart that Divine Providence may 
grant you the exercise of your office 
always within the sphere of just legis- 
lation and in conformity with legitimate 
social requirements. Labor in every 
way to make for yourselves the perfect 
ideal of a jurist who, through his com- 
petence, his wisdom, his conscientious- 
ness, his rectitude, merits and gains 
the esteem and confidence of all. 

With this hope, and as pledge of 
most abundant Divine favors, We im- 
part with paternal pleasure to you and 
your newborn and already promising 
association the apostolic blessing. 


On Workers’ Organizations 
Pore Pius XII 


Address by His Holiness to members of the Christian Workers’ Movement 
of Belgium, September 11, 1949. 


ELCOME to the house of the common Father of Christianity, dear 
sons and dear daughters, who represent here the great family of the 





Christian workers of Belgium. You are experiencing at this moment one 
of the greatest joys of your life. We know it and We see the proof of it in 
your diligence in saving, penny by penny, the money required for the 
heavy expense of your pilgrimage; and also the touching testimony of fra- 
ternal charity consisting in the collection of money to give the more needy 
the privilege of this visit to the Eternal City. 

You come from a country which, because of the magnitude and power 
of its industrial enterprises, gains the admiration of all. You yourselves, 
with your “Movement of the Christian Workers of Belgium,” constitute 
an army solidly formed and tried by struggles, sometimes tempestuous, 
and composed of warriors enlisted in the service of Christ in the field of 
labor; you form an army which, while divided into many clearly distinct 
formations, is strongly united by its resolute determination and ambition 
oe the road, in the Belgian sphere of labor, for the Sovereignty of 

rist. 
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Your movement includes a strong trade-union organization aiming at 
safeguarding in this vast sphere the rights of the workers and at maintain- 
ing them at the level of modern requirements. Trade unions arose as a 
spontaneous and necessary consequence of capitalism, established as an 
economic system. As such the Church gave them her approbation, always 
on condition, however, that, based on the laws of Christ, as on an unshake- 
able foundation, they would work for the promotion of a Christian order 
among the workers. This is certainly what your trade union desires, and 
it is because of this that We bless it. 


“Bear ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS” 


The watchword of your trade union can be phrased: “Help yourself 
and God will help you.” It is that of your National Federation of Christian 
Cooperatives—a magnificent fruit from the tree of the church’s social 
doctrine. What a great contribution these cooperatives have made to the 
improvement and the security of the economic conditions of the worker 
and his family! There you have a work of authentic solidarity which is in 
accordance with the words of the Apostle: “Bear one another’s burdens” 
(Gal. 6, 2). This too We bless. 

You have in your program and in the framework of your movement a 
special organization for helping those who are victims of illness. It wisely 
uses and cultivates the physical strength which they still have—often 
very limited—and their capabilities and desire for work. This is an excel- 
lent undertaking of true charity and true Christian courage and with all 
our heart We bless it. 

In addition to these organizations which are concerned directly with the 
defense and the safeguarding of material interests, you have, as well, your 
institutions and unions for the training and education of the worker, insti- 
tutions and unions which are indispensable to assure the working classes 
their proper place in society. The worker, a living being and a human 
person, has needs of a higher order and if these are not provided for, the 
improvements in the material order are in the end rendered useless. There, 
then, is the reason why We praise highly your efforts to develop the spir- 
itual culture of the worker and We bless them. 

The origin of all these activities, so worthy of praise, is your noble ambi- 
tion of exercising the apostolate. It is an apostolate wisely conceived and 
seriously prepared and organized, having as its objective the conquest of 
souls and of society for the Kingdom of Christ. The worker, apostle of the 
workers! Splendid ideal and eminently vital! With what great love do 
We bless your zealous efforts! We hope that these works will find an 
increasing number of supporters, both male and female. But We desire 
above all that, filled themselves with the spirit and the love of Christ, these 
supporters may spread the good news all around them, in all sectors of 
the immense field of labor, to bring back to the Divine Shepherd the 
souls of the sheep who have strayed far from Him and to win for Him 
many others who as yet know Him not. 

May Our blessing, in a special way, render ever more efficacious and 
more perfect your “movement.” Does not the name itself expressly give 
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this invitation? A movement is not a simple construction, or a purely 
static organization, no matter how great and how clever it may be. Move- 
ment means life; life, the capability of adapting oneself day by day to the 
duties and activities suggested by various times, places and circumstances; 
life, gushing forth from the depths, flowing fresh and abundant through the 
initiative of each individual and group ever on the alert. You may be 
certain of this: it is precisely this interior source which gives you your 
true strength rather than the number of your members. 


Unitep WiTH THE CHURCH 


May Our blessing also obtain for you the grace, in close union with your 
Bishops—“placed by the Holy Ghost to rule the Church of God” (Acts 20, 
28)—to remain unshakeably devout and outstanding members of this 
Church, permeating with the yeast of the faith and Christian action the 
whole of public and private life. Your conduct must be a shattering reply 
to those enemies who accuse the Church of jealously restricting the activi- 
ties of the laity, of not permitting them any personal activity and of not 
assigning to them any work of their own in her domain. Such is not, and 
never was, the attitude of the Church. 

Let us not treat here of the interior growth of faith and the supernatural 
life, of growth in purity of heart, in the love of God and in the divine 
image that grace produces in the intimacy of the soul. In this it is quite 
clear that everybody, no matter what his condition, priest or layman, of the 
most humble or of the highest degree, enjoys without distinction the same 
rights and the same privileges. Take a glance at the history, now more 
than a century old, of your modern Belgium. If you have been able to 
attain such fine results, improving, consolidating and perfecting the Catho- 

lic positions for the greater good of your beloved country, is this not due 
‘in great part to the active role played by Catholic laymen? One could say 
the same thing of many other states. 


An ActTIvE Latry 


Is it not as ridiculous as it is hateful to accuse the clergy of keeping the 
laity in humiliating inactivity? Let the laity turn its attention to the 
family, social and scholastic questions; let it become active in science or 
art, literature or the radio and cinema; let it engage in political campaigns 
for the election of the legislative bodies or for the definition of their powers 
and their constitutional attributes. Everywhere Catholic laymen will find 
open before them a vast and fertile field for action. 

Finally, may Our blessing assist the hard working Christian class of 
Belgium to emerge safe and sound from the danger which at present, in 
some degree, everywhere threatens the worker’s movement. We mean the 
temptation to abuse. We speak of abuse and certainly not of the legitimate 
use—the strength of the organization. This temptation is just as formidable 
and dangerous as that of abusing the strength of private capital. To expect 
from such an abuse the attainment of stable conditions for the State and 
for society would be both for one side and the other a vain illusion, not to 
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say blindness and folly—an illusion and folly doubly fatal for the well- 
being and the freedom of the worker, who would himself be hurled into 
slavery. 

The strength of an organization, no matter how powerful one may con- 
sider it to be, is not of itself an element of order. Recent and current 
history gives continuously tragic proof. Whoever has eyes to see can 
easily convince himself of this. Today, as yesterday, in the future as in 
the past, a firm and solid position can be built only on the foundations 
— by nature, and in reality by the Creator, as the basis of the sole genuine 
stability. 

This is why We never tire of recommending the immediate drafting of a 
public law covering economic life and all society, according to the organi- 
zation of industries and professions. Here is why We also never tire of 
recommending an increase in the number of owners of private property, 
of medium and of small industries. 

The practical sense which is one of the special traits of the Belgian 
character, the Christian sentiment deeply fixed in the heart of your people, 
dear sons and daughters, will save you, We are sure, from such a grave 
danger, if ever it were to assail you. No, you are of those who, with the 
Lord, build the house and the city (cf. Ps. 126) for the common good and 
= justice and charity for all in the spirit and according to the law of 

rist. 

It is with this encouraging thought that We give to all of you here present 
and to the movement of the Christian Workers of Belgium, with paternal 
pleasure and with all the effusion of Our heart, Our Apostolic Blessing. 


Religion and Brotherhood 


PresipENT Harry S. TRUMAN 


Address to the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Washington, D. C., 
November 11, 1949. Reprinted from the New York Times.* 


CONGRATULATE the National 
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Conference of Christians and Jews 
on another year of widespread and 
effective work in the cause of human 
brotherhood at home and abroad. I as- 
sure you of my support and enthusiasm 
for your program for the coming year, 
and, in particular, for your Brother- 
hood Week, which is to be held next 
February. 

I know of no organization that ren- 


ders greater service to the basic prin- 
ciples on which this country is founded 
than the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. This country is 
founded upon an ideal—the ideal of 
the equality of men before God and 
under the law. 

On the basis of this ideal, we have 
created a nation composed of people 
from many lands with many faiths and 
many beliefs. Here in this country men 


* 229 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1949, 
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of different traditions and different 
faiths have worked together for the 
common good. 

I have just come from the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, where I laid a 
wreath on the grave of an American 
hero. No American knows, no real 
American cares, whether that man was 
a Catholic, a Jew or a Protestant, or 
what his origin or color were. That 
grave—the Grave of the Unknown Sol- 
dier—symbolizes our faith in unity. 

We have achieved our unity in this 
country, not by eliminating our differ- 
ences in religion and tradition, not by 
hiding or suppressing our political and 
economic conflicts, but by holding to a 
concept which rises above them all, the 
concept of the brotherhood of man. 


First STEP OF ENEMIES 


The first step of every enemy of this 
country has always been to attempt to 
separate the different strands of faith 
and belief out of which this nation has 
been woven. Our enemies have tried to 
set up group against group, faith 
against faith—to create prejudice and 
‘to spread hate and distrust among our 
people. 

The great service of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews is 
to fight against the forces of intoler- 
ance, to bring light to the dark byways 
of prejudice, and to spread the spirit 
of tolerance and brotherhood which 
unites our country. This is a great patri- 
otic service, and.the country is indebted 
to the men and women in this organi- 
zation who have given so much of their 
effort and substance in performing it. 

In looking over your record of per- 
formance for the last year, I have been 
impressed by your comprehensive day- 
to-day program of education. Your ef- 
forts to promote understanding and 
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eliminate prejudice have extended to 
almost every kind of organization in 
our society. You have reached not only 
the schools and colleges, not only the 
churches and synagogues, but factories 
and shops, the press, the radio and the 
movies, and organizations of veterans, 
women and young people. 

You will, I am sure, go on to reach 
more of these groups and bring your 
message to every agency that helps 
shape those attitudes of mind which are 
important to good citizenship. 

This fine work by your organization 
will reach its peak again next February 
in Brotherhood Week. I am happy to 
have the opportunity to serve again as 
honorary chairman of that event. I 
am sure that it will be a notable suc- 
cess under the leadership of my friend 
John Sullivan [former Secretary of the 
Navy], and with the help of those as- 
sociated with him, who are gathered 
here today and who are listening in. 

The greatest strength of this organi- 
zation lies in its fundamental princi- 
ples. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has rightly recog- 
nized that the true foundation of the 
brotherhood of man is belief in God. 
The only sure bedrock of human broth- 
erhood is the knowledge that God is 
the father of mankind. 

In the history of the world, there 
have been some movements inspired by 
a desire for brotherhood and greater 
justice among men which have denied 
or forgotten the religious foundation of 
those ideals. Sooner or later these 
movements have wavered and lost their 
way. 

They have become self-centered; 
they have set up their own interests as 
the only standard of right and wrong, 
and they have degenerated from move- 
ments of liberation into movements of 
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tyranny and oppression. We can suc- 
ceed in achieving brotherhood only if 
we acknowledge that the ideal of broth- 
erhood is something outside or above 
us, something by which we in our turn 
will also be judged. 

All the great religions represented 
in this organization, whatever their dif- 
ferences, acknowledge this belief in 
God as the father and creator of man- 
kind. For us, therefore, brotherhood is 
not only a generous impulse but also a 
divine command. Others may be moved 
into brotherhood only by sentiment. 
We acknowledge brotherhood as a re- 
ligious duty. 

All the faiths represented here claim 
as a common heritage the great 
thoughts of the Hebrew prophets. The 
prophets were among the first of men 
who saw that the concept of the father- 
hood of God required men to do jus- 
tice to one another. They called on the 
people of their day, just as they call 
on us today, not only to recognize the 
humanity of others but also to work un- 
ceasingly for the achievement of a 
greater justice in human relations. 


Asks Laws FOR GREATER JUS{fICE 


Those of us who believe in God, 
therefore, can never be content to live 
for ourselves alone. We must always 
be working to eliminate injustice, and 
to create a society which carries out our 
ideals. 

If we look at ourselves in the true 
spirit of brotherhood, we must acknowl- 
edge that in the United States there 
are instances of discrimination and in- 
justice because of difference in color, 
religion or national origin. 

But we are working diligently to 
overcome these violations of the funda- 
mental faith which holds us together. 
It is encouraging to see that Americans 
all over the country are growing more 
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and more aware of the importance of 
this problem. 

I have asked that our Federal Gov- 
ernment take an active part in this 
effort to achieve greater justice. I have 
called for legislation to protect the 
rights of all its citizens and to assure 
their equal participation in national 
life, and to reduce discrimination based 
upon prejudice. In view of the funda- 
mental faith of this country and the 
clear language of our Constitution, I 
do not see how we can do otherwise 
than adopt such legislation. 

We must strive abroad, as well as at 
home, to defend human rights and to 
expand the enjoyment of freedom. We 
have taken a firm stand in the councils 
of the United Nations against the viola- 
tion of human rights. With the help of 
your organization and others like it, we 
have been able to play an important 
part in the United Nations in develop- 
ing such historical international docu- 
ments as the Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Convention on Geno- 
cide. 

Furthermore, we realize that eco- 
nomic progress is essential to the peace 
and brotherhood that we desire for all 
mankind. That is why we are striving 
with other nations to create world eco- 
nomic conditions in which people may 
achieve freedom and dignity. 


That is why we are undertaking our 
program of economic assistance and 
putting forward our proposals for help- 
ing underdeveloped regions of the 
world to achieve a better standard of 
living through their own efforts. 


The task of achieving greater justice 
and freedom will be long and it will be 
difficult. The beliefs on which we have 
founded our form of government, and 
our hope of a better world, are under 
attack. In various parts of the world 
today, human rights and freedom are 
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being deliberately violated and sup- 
pressed. Men and women are being 
systematically persecuted for their re- 
ligious beliefs. Campaigns are being 
waged to turn religion into the tool of 
the state. 

These things are not only morally 
wrong—they threaten to undo the slow 
and hard-won achievements of civiliza- 
tion. They represent a new barbarism, 
more terrible than that of ancient times. 
These are the acts of men who conceive 
of other men as slaves not as brothers. 

My friends, I am doing everything 
of which I am capable to organize the 
moral forces in the world to meet this 
situation. I am trying to get all those 
people who look up and who know that 
there is a greater power than man in 
the universe to organize themselves to 
meet those who look down and who are 
strictly materialistc. That’s what we 
are up against. 

The defense of mankind against 
these attacks lies in the faith we pro- 
fess—the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. Men and women 
- who have this faith will refuse to bow 
to force. They will refuse to worship 
the power of the state. 
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They will refuse to set their own na- 
tion or their own group above criticism. 
For they understand that above all 
these works of man there is the eternal 
standard of God by which we shall all 
be judged. 

It is only the people of religious 
faith throughout the world who have 
the power to overcome the force of 
tyranny. It is in their beliefs that the 
path can be found to justice and free- 
dom. Their religious concepts are the 
only sure foundation of the democratic 
ideal. 

To them, therefore, we must extend 
the hand of brotherhood. This is a 
task for all men of good will, working 
together everywhere. There can be no 
higher challenge than to build a world 
of freedom and justice, a world in which 
all men are brothers. That is the goal 
toward which we must strive with all 
our strength. 


Sustained and strengthened by one 
another, we can go forward, under God, 
to meet and overcome the difficulties 
which confront us. With His help, 
mankind will come at last to a world 
where peace, freedom and justice will 


be enjoyed by all people everywhere. 





Eprror: Robert C. Hartnett 
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